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UNDERGROUND LINES LINES 


BUILDINGS 


SWITCHBOARDS "TELEPHONES 


Since 1920, faced with the great- 
est demand for service in telephone 
history, the Bell System has surpassed 
all previous records for the installation 
of new telephone equipment. In the 
last two years more than 1,000,000 
additional stations have been added 
to the system by construction. This is 
equal to the entire number of tele- 
phones in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles 
were placed— enough to make a tele- 
phone line from New York to Hong 
Kong. The aerial wire put into 
service in the same year, 835,000 
miles in all, is enough to string 60 
wires on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed 
in 1,500 miles of cable, were added 


Breaking Construction Records 


to underground and submarire lines 
in 1921. New underground duct 
totaling 11,000,000 feet was con- 
structed, this representing approxi- 
mately 309 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and important 
additions were completed or in prog- 
ress, and new switchboards with a 
capacity of many thousands of con- 
nections were installed. 


This equipment added to the Bell 
System, great though it is in volume 
and value, represents but a small part 
of the vast property which enables the 
telephone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accustomed. 
And to meet the increasing demands 
for rew service, the work of construc- 
tion goes on. 


“ BELL SYSTEM’ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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“YOUR CAR 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 


900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 


Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage = 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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MOTOR OIL 
FREE 


DES 

Backed by | 
Scientific Authority | 
Cycol-ize your 

motor Today 
ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY | 


San Francisco 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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& 
PUMP HOUSE 


| | A 33 to 41 Fremont Street 
mas, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

PUMPS FOR EVERY 

| a | SERVICE AND USE 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENQOINES 
From 1/7 te 12 Morse Power 


W.& L PMEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


| GUULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
| All Sizes from 2) te 6 inch full Paerticutars 


The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
| mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 
| all are being served by 


| Webster’ s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satished with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. Ihe one who knows wins success. 
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Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


ocabulary Terms G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


30.000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries Springfield, Massachusetts 


Regularand India-Paper Editions 
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' 
U CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Centrifuge! Pewer, Beit, Electricity, All Sizes from % to 10 inch 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sprey, Oll, Mine, with self-olling bearing» 
(“i Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 
Sprinkling. Rotary, Rams, Hand, Deep i, 
j and Shallow Well Pumps, GOULOS 
= CELEBRATED TRIPLEX PUMPS. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
Send far Mus BMaligd Free GOULDS TRIPLEX PUMPS 
All 
eater for 
Y RY » 
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The Luck of the Mollie Hendricks 


By E. L. PENRY 


T was Monday morning, along the water- 

front of San Francisco, and the tardy sun 
was just breaking through a high fog. 
The ferries were still emptying their hordes of 
commuters into the Ferry building. There was 
a continual din from the trucks and drays as 
they rattled and bumped along the Embar- 
cadero, and the street cars clanged and rumbled 
as they swung around the Loop, halted to fil 
with bustling and rushing humanity, and dis- 
appeared up Market street. 

A medley of freighters, scows, car barges, 
schooners from the lumber ports of the north, 
copra-laden ones from the South Seas, and 
other craft, with now and then a giant liner in 
or bound for distant seas in tow of an insignifi- 
cant tug, moved in and out of the wharves. 
Out in the fairway, and to the south, three 
men-o’-war lay at anchor like so many sleeping 
watch-dogs. 

A steamer from up the Sacramento river 
plowed her way majestically along the pierheads 
until opposite the slip of the Bay and River 
Transportation Company, then with a toot of 
warning she nosed into her berth. The side 
had barely scraped the wharf when she was 
made fast, the gangplank run out, and the 
process of unloading begun. A young man in a 
blue uniform as trim and neat as the ship, and 
with “Captain” printed on his cap, stepped out 
of the wheelhouse, ran quickly down the latter 
to the main deck, and’met an elderly man, simi- 
larly dressed, who had just come up from the 
cargo deck. 


“Hello, Ben,” the latter greeted the younger 
man; “you're half an hour ahead of time.” 


“Caught the tide running out through the 
Strait,” explained Ben Whiffle. 

“Well, if everything’s all right, I'll take com- 
mand and you can start on your two weeks’ 
spree, said the other. He was a man close on 
to sixty, and beside him Ben looked young to 
command a vessel. “Where d’you figure on 
going?” 

“I’m not sure yet, Ole,” replied Ben lighting a 
cigarette. “I might take a trip down to Los 
Angeles. They’re a couple of fine boats on that 
run. D’you know, Ole, when I see those trim, 
speedy vessels I feel like trying deep water.” 


“Take my advice and stay where you are,” 
the old man cautioned. “You've a fine berth 
as itis. Say, Ben, that reminds me. You were 
saying that you're looking for a boat of your 
own, and I’ve just heard of something that 
might suit you. You know the Mollie Hend- 
ricks >—she belonged to that company that went 
on the rocks last month—well, she’s up for sale 
at Thomas’ ship yard. She’s a little old, but in 
good condition; I'll bet you can get her pretty 
reasonably.” 

“Thanks, Ole, I'll take a look at her,” said 
Ben. 

Benjamin F. Whiffle had spent eleven of his 
thirty years on San Francisco Bay and adjacent 
waterways. His first job was that of deckhand 
on the old steamer Gold, plying between San 
Francisco and Petaluma at the head of the 
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Petaluma Creek, and it was then that he fixed 
his goal as a master’s and pilot’s certificate. He 
gave himself five years to attain it; but circum- 
stances decreed differently, and he overshot his 
mark by two years. After two years of pilot- 
ing on the bays, and Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers, he was given command of his 
first vessel under his master’s certificate, and it 
would appear that he had reached the summit 
of his ambition. But he had not. He began 
to cast his eye covetously at the River Belle, 
queen of the bay and rivers, and flagship of the 
Bay and River Transportation Company fleet, 
and he did not rest till he trod her decks as 
captain. 

But still he found that he had to round one 
more bend in the river of his fortunes before 
his actual goal could be reached. That goal 
was to be his own boss; to be the owner of a 
vessel as well as captain. He realized that it 
would require hard work, both mental and 
physical, but he had $4000 in savings and an 


abundance of determination and confidence. 


Therefore, three quarters of an hour after he 
had brought in the River Belle, on that morn- 
ing early in August when his friend Ole told 
him of the Mollie Hendricks, Ben Whiffle 
threaded his way among the litter of timber, 
cordage, barrels, small boats and other articles 
that went to make up the Thomas ship yard, 
and approached a shed marked “Office.” A 
river steamer was tied at a wharf which jutted 
out into the bay, and a party of workmen were 
laying the keel for a salmon boat. 


A man in mud-spattered overalls, and with 
what appeared to be a strip of oakum drooping 
from his upper lip, stepped from the gloom of 
the office building into the doorway and leaned 
against the casing. He nodded pleasantly to Ben, 
and scratched behind his ear with the butt of a 
fountain pen. 

“Mr. Thomas?” inquired Ben. 


“I’m the fellow you're looking for,” replied 
Mr. Thomas. 

“My name’s Whiffle,” said Ben. 

“Whiffle of the River Belle? Glad to know 
you, Captain. What can I do for you?” 

“IT understand the Mollie Hendricks is for 
sale. Is that rnght>2” said Ben. 

“Yes, sir, Captain, and there she lays,” said 
Mr. Thomas, pointing to the craft. “She’s a 
good average of her type on bay, and 
couldn’t be touched at the price if it wasn’t for 
the slump in shipping. You're a riverman and 
know a good boat when you see it.” 

They sauntered out onto the wharf, and Ben, 


running his skilled eye over the vessel, pro- 
nounced her good. 

““What’s the terms?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand cash,” said Mr. Thomas. “J 
wish you'd been here last week when we stil] 
had her on the ways. Her hull’s as sound as a 
new dollar.” 

Ben gave the vessel another appraising 
glance. 

“Will a hundred hold her till Saturday >” he 
sald. 

“Yes, that'll do it,” replied the ship builder; 
and Ben wrote the check. 

Next day Ben Whiffle and the inspector of 
hulls and boilers went over the Mollie Hend- 
ricks thoroughly. 

“Well,” said Ben, leaning against a steam- 
chest when the inspection was completed, 
“what’s the verdict >” 

“The hull and boilers are good enough, but 
the engines, though in fair condition, are be- 
ginning to show their age,” said the inspector. 

“They’!l last a couple of years without a lot 
of repairs, will they >” Ben queried. 

“Oh, certainly,” the inspector assured him. 
“Good for five years for that matter. 

“Yes; at the figure she’s a good proposition. 
What do you expect to do, Whiffle> Corner 
the river shipping>”’ the inspector smiled. 

“How'd you guess it?” Ben retorted. 

Armed with the inspector’s official report, 
Ben went across the bay to Richmond, his home 
town, and invaded the loan department of the 


Second National Bank. 

The definition of “whiffle” is, ““To veer about; 
to be fickle and unsteady,” but Ben was just 
the opposite. That fact fought on his side, and 
Thursday saw him the owner of the Mollie 
Hendricks with an $8,000 first mortgage on the 
vessel, held by the Second National Bank, and 
$2,000 in cash for operating expenses. He had 
given his employers two weeks’ notice, and he 
was now his own master. If Morgan suddenly 
gained control of the entire wealth of the world, 
he would feel no whit prouder or elated than 
did Benjamin F. Whiffle when the various 
parties finished signing on the dotted lines. 

“Well,” said his brother, while Ben paused 
at home long enough for a bite to eat, “now 
that you've got the old tub, what are you going 
to do with it?” 

“Don’t fret yourself, sonny,” said Ben, 
soothingly. ‘““When you’re old enough to shave 
without the aid of a magnifying glass, you'll 
understand business matters better.” 

Ben had touched his brother on a tender spot. 
“Getting to be a humorist now you’re a capital- 


ist, ain't cha?” sneered his brother. “First thing 
1 know you'll be offering me a job in the 
galley.” 

Although Ben’s mother gave him to under- 
stand that she considered his venture a rather 
foolhardy undertaking, she nevertheless found 
occasion during chats with the neighbors to 
mention casually, “Bennie’s vessel,” or “Ben- 
nie’s steamer.” 

Ben’s next port of call in his whirlwind of 
business was the Oakland plant of the Great 
Western Milling Company. 

“How many tons of wheat, corn or barley 
can you handle f.o.b. the boat at your dock, the 
latter part of next week 2” Ben inquired of the 
manager when they were seated in the latter's 
office. 

The manager pawed through a litter of 
papers on his desk and brought up one that 
seemed to suit him. It was very evident that 
he did not preach or practise the gospel of the 
clean desk. 

“Anywhere from 75 to 100 tons of wheat,” 
he finally answered. 

“What is your best price >”” was Whiffle’s next 
question. 

“The San Francisco quotation if delivered 
not later than noon next Saturday.” 

“That’s about sixty a ton?” 


The manager nodded. “About that,” he said. 
“All right,”” said Ben. 


the contract to that effect.” 


“You can make cut 


“Where do you expect to get this wheat?” 
said the manager as Ben slipped the contract 
into his pocket. 

“Up the river,” replied Ben. He thought it 
best to say as little abcut his plans as possible. 


“F understand that that territory is pretty well 
covered,” remarked the manager. 

“T know it is, sir, but I can try it,” Ben 
answered. 


“That’s the stuff,” laughed the other. 


Before going to the ferry, Whiffle went to 
the post office where he registered and posted a 
letter to the Sacramento Bee. The letter con- 
tained a check and advertising copy which read: 


WHEAT GROWERS! 


Avoid having your crop lie in the 
elevator or warehouse indefinitely be- 
fore receiving your money. 

I will buy your sacked wheat at any 
ae on the Sacramento river at 
the 


SAN FRANCISCO QUOTATION 


less ten per cent. 


THE LUCK OF THE MOLLIE. HENDRICKS 


Call aboard steamer Mollie Hend- 
ricks, Pier No. 6, Sacramento, on 


Aug. ||, 12 or 13, and make arrange- 
ments with Benj. F. Whiffle. 


Then Ben boarded a Key Route train for 
San Francisco. 

Late Friday afternoon Ben Whiffle let down 
a window in the wheelhouse of the Mollie 
Hendricks and put out his head. 

“All right, Waller, cast off,” he shouted to 
his mate. 

The bow and stern lines were brought aboard. 
Ben pulled on the whistle cord and a sharp 
blast followed. He jerked once on the engine- 
room signal-wire and a bell tinkled below; the 
paddle-wheel at the stern commenced to re- 
volve and the Mollie Hendricks surged away 
from the wharf at Thomas’ ship yard. Ben 
plowed with not a little pride along the water- 
front, keeping well out in the stream, and shaved 
neatly the stern of a Southern Pacific ferry. He 
chuckled to himself when the passengers aboard 
the ferry eyed with apprehension the proxim- 
ity of the river steamer. 

The Mollie Hendricks could not compare 
with the River Belle, and her upper works were 
in need of a coat of paint; but she was easy 
to manage and her captain and owner had 
many reasons to be proud of her. 

When abreast of the Southampton Shoal 
Light, the River Belle steamed smartly past 
them on her way up the river. As she did so 
she saluted the Mollie Hendricks with a sharp 
blast, which Ben returned, and Ole stepped out 
of the wheelhouse. 

“Here's luck to you and your vessel,” he 
shouted. 

“Thanks. 
shouted back. 

“You bet.” 
forged ahead. 

-““How’s she coming?” inquired Waller, enter- 
ing the wheelhouse. 

“First rate,” said Ben. ““We’re hitting close 
to eight. Hey, Todd!” he called down the 
speaking tube. 

“Hey!” replied “Lanky” Todd, the chief 
engineer. 

“How are the engines? 
them >?” 

“No, sir,” replied Lanky. “They’re all right. 
They're turning at the most economical speed 


now.” 
“Good,” “Don’t 
rough.” 
“And don’t you try to give the seals swim- 


ming lessons,”’ Todd retorted. “I’ve only played 


Ill see you in Sacramento,” Ben 


And the River Belle rapidly 


Are you forcing 


said Ben. 


treat them 
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with a throttle for close onto twenty years. 
That’s me.” 

“Do we go right through to Sacramento?” 
asked Waller. 

“No; we take on oil and water at the 
Standard’s Schofield Avenue wharf,” Ben an- 
swered. 

The sun was sinking in a great blaze of color 
when they approached the Standard Oil wharf 
and ran inside and tied up. Two hose lines 
were taken aboard, and the oil began pouring 
into the fuel tanks while the water tanks were 
being replenished. Ben debated a moment 
whether he would ask for thirty days’ time, but 
decided that it would be best to start out on 
a cash basis. He therefore went down to the 
wharf and gave his check; and once again 
they cast off. The Mollie Hendricks backed 
out, and when, in response to one bell and a 
jingle, she went ahead at full speed, Ben Whif- 
fle turned the wheel over to Waller, with an 
order to be called when they reached the Strait 
of Carquinez. Then he went below to his 
cabin. 

He spent half an hour at his desk, figuring; 
then rolled into his bunk, supremely satisfed 
with the past, present, and what he could see 
of the future. He fell asleep calculating how 
long it would take to lift the mortgage on the 
vessel. He was awakened near midnight by a 
deckhand and told that they were at the en- 
trance of the Strait. He went out on deck, 
the cold, damp wind blowing up San Pablo 
Bay driving the last bit of drowsiness from his 
brain, and climbed to the wheelhouse. Off the 
port beam twinkled the lights of Vallejo and 
the navy yard on Mare Island. 


Waller spoke a few words concerning the ship 
as Ben took the wheel, and then went below 
and turned in. The Mollie Hendricks increased 
her gentle rocking and dipping to a roll as she 
entered the rough water that seethed and swirled 
and boiled through the Strait, and Ben Whiffle 
settled himself for the long run up the Strait 
of Carquinez, through the lower part of Suisun 
Bay to Pittsburg, across to Collinsville and into 
the Sacramento; and then up the river past 
Rio Vista and other towns till he reached the 
State Capital. 


The factory whistles of Sacramento were 
calling the men to work Saturday morning, 
August 9th, when the Mollie Hendricks rocked 
in against Pier No. 6 and tied up. The River 
Belle had been at her dock for two hours. Ben 
Whiffle had stood quite a long trick in bringing 
his steamer up the river, and his eyes were 
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heavy with sleep when he shouted down the 
speaking-tube: 

“Let your steam go down, Lanky; we'll be 
here for a few days. You can go ashore if you 
want to. I’m going to turn in.” 

“All right, Cap,” Lanky. called up. 

Ben rose refreshed at one o'clock, and, after 
much spluttering over a basin of cold water, he 
slipped into his street clothes and went into the 
main cabin to his dinner. A huge bowl of the 
Chinese cook’s appetizing clam chowder soon 
disappeared, followed by a medium-sized steak 
and mashed potatoes, much bread and butter, 
and a cup of coffee. Life on the river evidently 
produced a fair appetite. 

“Here, Charley, another java,” said Ben, and 
Charley trotted in with the pot, grinning to 
know that his new skipper liked his cooking. 

“More chowder 2” inquired the cook; in fairly 
good English. 

“Have the men eaten yet 2” said Ben. 

“Yes, sir,” said Charley, “him all eat an hour 
ago.” 

“All mght then; a little more chowder,” Ben 
directed. 

His repast finished, he left the ship, and, join- 
ing Ole, sauntered uptown in the blazing sun- 
light and attended a theatre. One picture 
showed the steamers shooting the rapids on the 
St. Lawrence river. Ben admired the pilots’ 
skill, but was of the opinion that he could do 
as well after a little experience. Ben was not 
a conceited young man—neither was he trou- 
bled with an excess of modesty. 

Next afternoon he and a fellow-pilot whose 
ship did not leave till six o’clock rode out to 
Marsh Field and watched the maneuvers and 
stunts performed by the aviators for some 
charitable organization. Ben was tempted to 
go up in one of the planes, but he decided that 
he could not afford to part with ten dollars. 

All of Monday he spent aboard the Mollie 
Hendricks, directing various work about the 
vessel and getting her ready for a cargo. Every 
little while he cast a glance ashore in quest of 
his wheat growers, but none appeared within 
range of his vision. When the chronometer in 
his cabin struck two bells and the whistles an- 
nounced to the grateful workmen that it was 
quitting time, Ben had received no prospective 
sellers. He began to be anxicus. It was just 
possible, however, he reasoned to himself, that 
something had delayed his letter to the paper 
and it had not been received in time to appear 
in today’s issue. Then again it might possibly 
be, though he would not allow himself to admit 
it, that maybe—-maybe the grain men did not 
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want to deal with an unknown buyer in the 
wheat market; that probably they preferred 
dealing with someone they knew a little more 
about. Farmers had been the victim before of 
slippery characters who were able to disappear 
and leave the grower nothing to show for his 
crop but a worthless piece of paper. But still, 
it was not fair to classify all farmers as narrow- 
minded where buyers were concerned, merely 
because a small percentage of the latter were 
dishonest. It was more than likely that the 
advertisement had failed to appear. He would 
stroll uptown and settle all doubts by buying a 
copy of the Bee. 

So he hurried uptown and bought a copy; 
and on the third page, in the lower left-hand 
corner, he found his notice shouting in black- 
face type its message to the grain-growing pub- 
lic. Ben read it through twice to make sure 
that there were no errors in it that would effect 
its accomplishing its purpose, and his breathing 
became slightly heavier when he found there 
were none; and it was also spaced better than 
he had thought possible. Ben knew that as an 
ad writer he rode no higher than the average 
person; but he nevertheless felt that he had 
reason to expect better results from his first 
venture than he had. 

However, his determination and_ naturally 
cheerful disposition reassured itself by the time 
he had returned to the Mollie Hendricks; for, 
he told himself, most of the grain men did not 
receive their paper till late in the day, and they 
would not bother to drive in to see him till the 
day following. And he fell asleep that night 
planning his line of argument to be used on the 
flock of wheat men that would swarm aboard 
the steamer next morning. 

But the cards of business do not always fall 
as we have planned for them to fall; it is more 


often the player who tumbles and is finally 


brought up with his head against the wall and 
his creditors against him. And it is a nerve- 
wracking process, even though you stop short 
of the wall, as Captain Ben Whiffle soon learned. 
For Tuesday came and went with no visitor 
but the wharfinger. That gentleman was be- 
ginning to worry about Ben’s ability to pay 
the wharfage, even though he was well known 
along the river front, but a few mystic passes 
with a fountain pen in a check book restored 
his affable manner. Of course he wouldn’t 
think of doubting Captain Whiffle’s -integrity, 
but it was customary, etc., etc. 

However, Wednesday, the last day that the 
advertisement was to appear, produced a tired- 
looking little man with a yellowish complexion. 


“I’ve got a little shirt-tail of a ranch down 
the river that’s the most unhealthy hole in the 
world—I’m full of malaria,” he said in a tired, 
pathetic voice, as he and Ben sat in the door- 
way of the main cabin to catch what little 
breeze there was. It was a scorching day, with 
the heat waves dancing on the deck and the 
river and tideland cooking up a hot, muggy 
vapor that made one feel like diving overboard. 


“I’ve got ten tons of wheat—good wheat, 
too—’’ went on the little man, who said his 
name was Chilson, “and I can’t get rid of it. 
Of course I could have sold it to the Association 
—everybody else has his crop signed up and in 
the warehouse or elevator—but if I’d done that 
my grain would of been tied up, and | need 
the money next Thursday to meet a note. | 
thought I could do better and get my money 
sooner on the outside. It’s beginning to look 
like I'd have been as well off if I'd signed up. 
I haven’t got enough to ship on my own ac- 
count, so the buyers offer me anything they 
want; but I'll dump the lot in the river before 
I'll let them have it at what they offer. What 
are you offering, Mr. Whiffle> Ten per cent 
less than the Frisco price, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ben, thinking of what little 
service his line of argument was when his flock 
of wheat growers had proved to be but one. 

“That’s better than any of us figured on, 
but I don’t suppose you’ve had many growers to 
see you?’ and the little man smiled faintly. 

Ben smiled back. “The truth is,” he said, 
“you're the first, and | think will be the last 
one.” 

“I thought so,”” said Mr. Chilson, with a for- 
lorn shake of his head. “You see, Mr. Whiffle, 
nearly everybody is signed up. In my neck of 
the woods I know of only two others besides 
myself who stayed on the outside, and they've 
sold their crops already.” 

The litthe man walked over to the water 
cooler and took a drink. 

“Well, now, Mr. Chilson,” said Ben, when 
the little man had returned to his seat, “if your 
wheat is on the river—” 

“It’s stacked on the levee ready to load,” 
the other interjected. 

“T’'ll take it and pay cash, provided, though, 
that I can get enough around here to make up 
a full cargo.” 

The hopeful light which had appeared in the 
little man’s eyes died at Ben’s reservation. 

“But if I do (and I think I will),” and the 
little man brightened, “‘it will be in the next day 
or two. You have a telephone >” 

“No; but my nearest neighbor is only a 
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hundred yards from my house, and he has a 
phone.” 


“Good. I'll phone you so you can be at the 
river when I get there. Have you any men to 
help load >” 

“I’ve got a couple of overgrown boys. They 
aren't good for much—got their heads full of 
football and don’t do nothing at home but fight 
over the liniment bottle—but I'll manage. to 
have them there. I’m so chock full of malaria 
myself that I’m only half a man.” 


He rambled on for a quarter of an hour 


longer, and when he left, he and Ben were good 
friends. Ben saw him ashore and watched him 
disappear up the wharf; then, deep in thought, 
he slowly made his way back to the cabin. For 
some minutes he sat staring at, but not seeing, 
the muddy waters of the river. He turned over 
in his mind what Chilson had said. Ben always 
knew that the Association was strong, but he 
had had no idea that they controlled the grain 
market to the extent revealed to him by Chil- 


son. 
“Well.” Ben told himself. “if I can’t get the 
grain before then, maybe I can get it after.” 


Rising and walking to the rail he looked along 
the water front and located the elevator of the 
Grain Growers’ Association, Inc. For a few 
moments he stood as if undecided; then he 
came to a decision. 

Ten minutes later he was at the offices of 
the Grain Growers’ Association, Inc., and was 
ushered into the private office of a Mr. Copper- 
shield, the manager. He was a pleasant man 
of average build, slightly gray. and gave the 
impression (which was sincere to a large de- 
gree) that he was interested in the welfare of 
whomever he happened to be talking to. 

“Well, Captain,” he said, when Ben had made 
known his name, “what brings you around our 
way? Something mutually beneficial, I hope.” 

“To put the matter plainly,” replied Ben, 
“I’m here in Sacramento with a steamer of my 
own, with no cargo in sight, and a contract with 
the Great Western Milling Company calling for 
from 73 to 100 tons of wheat to be delivered 
by Saturday noon. So far, I’ve only been able 
to account for ten tons.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Coppershield, leaning back 
in his chair and frowning slightly, “that’s -bad. 
Is there a penalty for failure to deliver within 
the time limit >” 

“Yes, sir. That’s just—the trouble,” said 
Ben, lighting a cigarette. 

“May I ask how much?” 


“Five hundred dollars,” Ben replied, with a 
wry grin. 
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‘“H’m,” said Coppershield, wtih a deeper 
frown, “that’s worse.” 


“I know it,” said Ben, “and that’s why I’m 
here. I want to know if I can get 75 tons of 
wheat from you.” | 

Coppershield’s good-natured face became 
clouded with a look of deep regret. “Captain 
Whiffle, I’m very sorry, but we couldn’t sell you 
a ton of anything for the price of your ship, 
We’re contracted down to the sweepings. I'm 
awfully sorry; but sympathy won’t take the 
place of wheat when five hundred is involved. 
I’ve found that out myself.” 

“Well,” said Ben, rising, “there’s nothing to 
be gained by staying here and wasting your 
time. It looks like I’m on a sand-bar, hard and 
fast.” 

“IT wouldn’t say that yet. You can leave your 
address with me, and if I hear of anything in 
your line in the next day or two, I'll let you 
know,” Mr. Coppershield added. 

“Thanks, Mr. Coppershield,”’ said Ben. “Pier 
Number six, the Mollie Hendricks. I'll be there 
till Friday evening, I guess.” 

“If anything turns up, I'll let you know,” said 
Mr. Coppershield as they parted. “In my posi- 
tion | hear of all sorts of things.” 

Eight o’clock Friday morning. The sky and 
sun promised another blistering day. The fac- 
tories and mills were commencing to hum with 
activity, and the river front swarmed with life. 
Ben Whiffle sat on deck, his elbows on the rail 
and his head in his hands. He had no eyes for 
anything but a few square feet of wharf directly 
beneath him. For Ben’s spirits were sinking as 
fast as the sun was climbing in the sky. The 
River Belle was unloading at a wharf three ship 
lengths ahead, and Ben was beginning to wish 
that he still had the command of her and had 
never heard of the Mollie Hendricks; when a 
person has reached that depth of remorse, he 
has nearly touched bottom. Whiffle had 
searched the town for at least sixty-five tons of 
wheat, but none was to be had. He felt as 
though he were being held under water; every 
minute it became more difficult to breath. 

“The world looks blacker than hell this 
morning, he said to the chief engineer, 
who halted on his way overside on shore-leave. 

“No cargo in sight?” said Lanky. 

“Not a pound,” said Ben. 

Lanky whistled through his teeth a moment. 
“No offense, Cap, but how about wages?” he 
sald. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” Ben replied. 
“I can pay you all a month in advance, and a 
bonus besides.” 


| 


fication in some manner. 
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“Glad to hear it,” Lanky grinned, and left. 


“Oh, Lord,” groaned Ben to himself. “There 
must be a hoodoo on this ship. No wonder the 
company that had her before went on the 
rocks.” 

At this: critical period in Ben Whiffle’s 
despondency, one of the deckhands carried a 
bucket of water into the bow, seated himself 
on a coil of cable, removed his shoes and socks, 
and proceeded to bathe his corns. The effect 
of the cool water on his grateful feet was so 
soothing that he felt he must express his grati- 
If he had been a pig, 
he would have grunted, but being only a man 
he took out a harmonica, and, after a few pre- 
liminary notes, began to play, in the lowest key 
possible, that dreariest of melancholy songs: 
“In the Gloaming.” The deckhand must have 
been a gloomy’ man, for he was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

“T-I-in the glo-a-ming, O-o-o my dar-ling, 
When the lights are di-i-m and lo-o-w.” 
The harmonica moaned on, and the gloomy 
deckhand rubbed his feet blissfully together in 
the water. 

The music had anything but a soothing effect 
on Ben. He popped to the surface of the water 
in which he was mentally struggling, charged 
around the corner of the cabin, and glanced 
hercely about for a missile. Fortunately none 
was handy. 

“Get the hell out of here with that thing!” 
he roared at the astonished deckhand. And 
that obedient mortal caught up his footgear and 
bucket and vanished into the hold, followed by 
a choice collection of adjectives launched by his 
captain. “Theirs not to make reply, theirs not 
to reason why,” were evidently his sentiments 
in matters associated with his captain. Ben 
concluded his remarks by announcing, “If I hear 
mg tooting on that damned thing again, 

“T don’t doubt it in the least, and I wouldn’t 
blame you either; bad on the nerves,” some- 
one interrupted, and Ben swung about to find 
Mr. Coppershield climbing aboard. 

Ben grinned. “That wailing’s enough to give 
a fellow the D.T.’s,” he said. 

“You rivermen seem to have a large vocabu- 
lary to choose from,” Coppershield smiled. 

“We have to, or get out of the business,” 
Ben told him. “But what good news brings you 
aboard >” he added, his spirits rapidly rising. 

“Well, sir, I just learned that we still have 
eighty tons of sacked wheat in our warehouse 
at Stockton that’s not been contracted for,” 
Coppershield explained, “and I’ve wired them to 
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hold it pending further word from me. Now the 
question is: Can you go around and pick up 
that grain and get back to Oakland by Satur- 
day >” 

Ben Whifflle considered a moment. “Yes,” 
he said, “I can make it. It'll be a hard run, 
but I'll make it.” 

“Good, fine,” exclaimed Mr. Coppershield. 
“I have the necessary papers here. We'll sign 
them now and you can leave as soon as 
possible.” 

‘Just step into my cabin here,” Ben directed, 
briskly. “T’ll be there in a moment.” 

“Waller!” he shouted to the mate, “Send a 
man after Todd and have the fires started and 
get up steam. We leave for Stockton in half 
an hour. You'll probably find Lanky at 
‘Shorty’s’ pool hall.” 

A few minutes later Coppershield paused at 
the rail on his way ashore. 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am for all 
you have done,” Ben said. “If you hadn’t been 
so thoughtful, I’d have been in a mighty tough 
position.” 

“Shucks,” said the other, smiling. “Nothing 
thoughtful about it—I call it selfishness. We had 
to get rid of the lot, so we dumped it onto you. 
I’ll let them know right away that you’ve taken 
it, and when you'll be there.” 

“Well, if you ever want a favor in my line,” 
Ben told him, “you'll always find me ready and 
willing.” 

“All right, Whiffle, we'll keep that in mind.” 
And Mr. Coppershield left the steamer. 

Ben also left a few minutes later and 
hurried uptown. He entered a drug store and 
telephoned down the river to Chilson’s neigh- 
bor, saying that he would be at the land- 
ing about ten thirty. When he returned aboard 
the Mollie Hendricks, great clouds of black 
smoke pouring from her stack and a thin wisp 
of steam curled up from the safety valve. With 
a warning blast he backed her out into the 
river, pointed her nose down stream and rang 
for full speed ahead. 

It was nearly two hours later when Ben nosed 
his vessel into the levee on which Chilson’s 
wheat was stacked. He leaped ashore while 
the gangplank was being run out, and climbed 
up to where Chilson and his two stalwart sons 
were waiting. 

“Everything ready >”” Ben demanded, briskly. 

“Yep, Captain,” said the little man. 

“All right, then,” said Whiffle. “We'll get 
to work,” and he picked up a sack and led the 
way into the hold, followed by his deckhands, 
the Chilson boys, with their father puffingly 
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bringing up the rear and apologizing for being 
“chock full o’ malaria.” 

“I’m mighty glad you could take my wheat,”’ 
said Chilson, mopping his face with a multi- 
colored handkerchief when the loading was 
done. “With that there note coming due, | 
hardly knew which way to turn. Make it out 
to T. G. Chilson.” This last referred to the 


check which Ben was writing. 


A few moments later the little man stood on 
the levee with his sons, watching the Mollie 
Hendricks as she backed out into the Sacra- 
mento River and continued on her way down 
the stream. 

“Now, that’s the kind of a young man | like 
to see,” said the elder Chilson. “If you boys 
were like him, maybe you’d amount to some- 
thing.” 

“Aw, forget it, Dad,’ one of the boys ad- 
vised him. “A guy has to finish high school and 
know something before he can amount to any- 
thing. Whiffle did. We were talking about foot- 
ball and he told me he was left tackle (same 
place I play) the year he graduated. You can’t 
expect everything all at once.” 


At Collinsville Ben turned sharply to port and 
entered the San Joaquin. At the junction of 
the two rivers the muddy floods formed a tide- 
rip that frothed and seethed, stretching up 
tongues of water that licked and curled against 
the sides of the Mollie Hendricks as she pushed 
through. | 

In rounding the bend a dozen miles above 
Antioch, at the head of the island formed by 
the two rivers, Ben attempted to gain time by 
taking a short cut, but only succeeded in run- 
ning aground. 


“Dammit!” he exploded, and rang for full 
speed astern. The paddles turned the water 
white, but the vessel scarcely moved. The lead 
was then heaved, and it was found they had run 
head-on into a mud-bank which sloped rapidly 
upward and away from them. 


“All mght, Todd,”’ Ben called down the tube. 


“Try it again, and give her the last ounce if 
you have to blow a cylinder-head in doing it.” 

‘“That’s me,” replied Lanky. 

The paddles slapped and churned the river 
till it looked like yeast and sent out wave rings 
that ran up the banks. Ben swung the stern 
to port and to starboard, and then, with an 
extra burst of speed on the part of the paddles, 
the vessel backed off into deep water. 

“No more short cuts after this,” Ben told 
himself, and kept in the main channel. 


The sun set before Stockton was reached, 
and he worked his way up the two and a half 
miles of canal from the river with the aid of 
the searchlight on the wheelhouse roof. Half a 
dozen stevedores were awaiting them on the 
wharf, where two powerful arc lights were burn- 
ing. Ihe loading began at once. Ben paused 
in the cabin for a bit to eat while Waller 
directed the stowing. He then went below to 
see how it was progressing. He saw at a glance 
that Waller knew his business as a stower, so he 
ran up onto the wharf. There he met a young 
fellow, clad in khaki breeches and leather put- 
tees, who appeared to be in charge. 


“Captain Whiffle >” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ben. 

“T’ve a telegram for you,” said the young 
man, and, taking a yellow envelope from his 
pocket, handed it to Whiffle. 

“Thanks,” said Ben, and, stepping to one 
side, opened the telegram. It read: 

Will you consider contract hauling grain 
for Roberts people Sacramento and Stock- 
ton to Oakland? Good for three months. 

Call them Oakland office Monday morn- 
ing nine thirty All arranged Expecting you 

Coppershield 

says the Mollie Hendricks is unlucky >” 
Ben said to himself. “If it hadn’t been for her, 
I’d never have met Coppershield. He’s a friend 
that is a friend.” 

Ben spread the telegram out on the side of 
the warehouse, and wrote on the back: 


Will see Roberts people Thanks Can 


never repay you 
Captain Whiffle. 

“Can I trouble you to send the message writ- 
ten on the back of this>”” Ben inquired of the 
young man in puttees. 

“Certainly,” the young man replied, pocket- 
ing the message; and, as Ben handed him a 
dollar bill, “That'll cover it.” 

“You can donate the change to the Starving 
Starfish League,” said Ben. 

“As I’m the president of the league, I'll just 
keep this toward my salary, which is long past 
due,” the other laughed. 

Ben looked at his watch. “Time's flying,’ 
he said. “Guess I’d better buck a few sacks 
myself.” 

At a quarter past midnight the gangplank 
was taken in, the lines brought aboard, and, 
with the shaft of light from the searchlight 
whipping the sluggish water of the channel, the 
Mollie Hendricks churned her way out from 
the wharf and headed for the river proper. She 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Black Shoes and Ian 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


FE are all standing on an island, as it 
were, in the midst of a very sea of 
danger, and one misstep may plunge us 
into the seething black waters. Offend a man 
of power or passion, act rashly, be mistaken 


for another, be wrongly suspected, and at once 
drawn into a vortex of danger and 


you are 
intrigue, the outcome‘ of which none can 
divine— 

Henry Chadwick was forty, prosperous and 


at peace with the world as he walked down 
town that May morning, but already he had 
inadvertently made the dangerous misstep. He 
noticed people smiling and gazing back as they 
passed him. His curiosity aroused, he glanced 
down and was horrified to discover that he had 
on one black shoe and one tan. Now Mr. 
Chadwick was rather particular about his per- 
sonal appearance, and this was the busiest 
street in town, so he hastily dodged down the 
first alley he came to, angry with himself for 
dressing so carelessly in his hurry that morning. 
There was just a chance, he reflected, that by 
taking back streets the whole way to the office 
he might escape the notice of his many friends 
and their pleasantries as to his weird footwear. 
It was worth trying, at any rate. 

Proceeding for some five blocks through the 
alley, he came to a poor, tumble-down portion 
of the town with which he was very slightly 
familiar. Here he resumed his course down 
town. He had never been on this particular 
street in his life before, and he was struck by 
its woeful condition. It was unpaved, strewed 
with stones, bricks, tin cans and broken bottles 
and more full of holes than “No Man’s Land.” 
The houses were mostly frame and looked as 
if none of them had seen paint within twenty- 
five years. On the one side they were sunk 
below the street level, making them look even 
smaller in size than they actually were. There 
was a corner bakery with mud-crusted steps 
and a dingy show-window, in which a single 
plate of lop-sided and time-worn drop cakes 
held solitary state. He hurried on as fast as 
he could with the double purpose of escaping 
so unsavory a locality and of giving fewer 
people an opportunity to notice his variegated 
footwear. Fortunately for the latter purpose, 
the street was almost deserted. The only per- 
son in sight was a man a short distance ahead 
leaning against a fire plug and clad in the rag- 
gedest and most patched garments Mr. Chad- 
wick believed he had ever seen. One square 


att 


more, he told himself, and he could turn down 
Arch Alley on which was located the rear en- 
trance to his office building. 


Suddenly he was startled to hear footsteps 
behind him. Turning his head slightly he saw 
that the solitary man at the fire plug was 
stealthily following him. But it was broad 
daylight; surely there was nothing to fear. The 
man was gaining rapidly and soon ranged 
alongside. 

“A minnit, sir! 
breathlessly. 

“Well >2”’ questioned Mr. Chadwick with simu- 
lated calm. 

‘T almost missed you. They said as how you 
would wear one black and one tan shoe but 
I didn’t think you were comin’ so early. Here 
it is.” 

A dilapidated satchel was pressed into his 
hands before he could resist or, in his astonish- 
ment, ask any questions. The man scuttled 
away like a frightened rabbit. 

“Come back here, you! There’s some mis- 
take!”” shouted the astonished gentleman. 

Mr. Chadwick ran after him but the man 
turned a corner a block ahead and was com- 
pletely out of sight by the time Chadwick got 
there. This was a pretty pickle. The first 
thing to do, perhaps, was to find out what 
the satchel contained. There might be a clue 
to the owner in it. It seemed rather light; 
perhaps it was empty. The clasp, which was 
badly rusted, stuck tight and resisted all his 
efforts to open it. Finally he laid the satchel 
on the ground and pressed the clasp with his 
heel on the chance of loosening it up. It 
sprang open and out into the dirt rolled a 
package with a rubber band around it—all that 
the satchel contained. Mr. Chadwick picked 
it up and looked at it curiously. Liberty bonds! 
And, if the outer one was any indication, of 
large denomination! 

Here was a mystery which needed much ex- 
planation. | How had these valuable papers 
come into the possession of such a disreputable 
appearing man, and why had he given them 
over? Perhaps he was the messenger for some 
bank and was transferring them to another 
bank, but his ragged clothes, his furtive actions, 
made this seem improbable. Certainly he had 
not looked like a bank messenger, rather more 
like a thief. A thief? Surely that was it! 
He was a thief! He had stolen the bonds 


and had mistaken him, Chadwick, for some 


Wait!” the man broke out 
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confederate who was to dispose of them! The 
thought electrified the sedate Mr. Chadwick. 
Hastily dropping the bonds back into the satchel 
he started off at as brisk a pace as he thought 
he dared without making his movements arouse 
undue suspicion. One lonely block was ne- 
gotiated in safety. 


On the next there was a man approaching. 
Slowing down his pace and assuming as non- 
chalant an air as possible under the circum- 
stances, he went on for there was now no time 
to turn back. The two men were scarcely ten 
feet apart when simultaneously each noticed 
that the other was wearing odd shoes. The 
stranger, a heavy-set, rough looking fellow, 
seemed to pause in perplexity, which only made 
Mr. Chadwick hurry on the faster. He was 
just passing when the other shot out a burly 
arm. 

“No you don’t, stranger. Up with them paws! 
No, this is a public street; keep ’em down, but 
no monkey shines!” 

The startled Mr. Chadwick looked back into 
a black muzzle surely as large as a railway 
tunnel. The satchel fell from his grasp. 

“IT see you know that ain’t yours,” growled 
the other, picking up the satchel. “But I want 
you, too. Right about face, and march slow. 
Remember, this here thing will be in my pocket 
cocked and pointing straight.” 

There was no help for it: he “marched.” He 
kept on marching until the very outskirts of 
the town had been reached. Then, at a rough 
word of command, he turned down a narrow 
and deserted lane. WHere his conductor closed 
up on him, and when they had reached a very 
lonely spot, called a halt and proceeded to 
blindfold his eyes. This accomplished he gave 
a peculiarly shrill whistle, repeated it three 
times. In a few minutes the blindfolded man 
heard the voices and footsteps of several men 
approaching. 

“A bull,” explained his conductor briefly. 
“They must a’ found out about that shoe trick 
and sent this fellow out to get the stuff. Lucky 
I started out a bit early and found him.” 

The blindfolded man was roughly turned 
around three or four times and led away be- 
tween two men. For a while the footing was 
soft; evidently they were following the dirt 
road. Cautiously twisting his head he tried to 
find out in what direction the sun lay, for its 
rays would surely shine through even his thick 
bandage. It was either behind a cloud or they 
were proceeding in a northerly direction for he 
could catch no glimpse of its light. After a 
few minutes the path underfoot became sud- 


denly hard. It was not a paved road, however, 
for it was very rough and every now and then 
he stumbled over what appeared to be huge 
rocks lying in the way. They seemed to be 
turning. Suddenly he was aware of the sun 
shining directly on the bandage. Suddenly it 
disappeared and this time without their making 
a turn. A few minutes more and his conductors 
led him into what seemed to be a room and tied 
him tightly to an upright square post. He 
started in to explain that he had come upon the 
satchel purely by accident, but a rough blow on 
the mouth convinced him that explanations for 
the present were out of order. 


Listening intently he could hear the voices 
of the men in another room distinctly enough 
to make out most of the werds. His captor, 
judging by the tone of authority he assumed, 
was evidently the leader of the gang; he was 
addressed as “Al” by the rest. Exclamations of 
delight attested that they had opened the satchel 
and found the bonds intact. Then someone 
closed a creaking door and the conversation 
fell to a mere murmur, interspersed every now 
and then with the louder clink of bottles. The 
prisoner, who was no weakling, tried with all 
his might to break or loosen the ropes which 
bound him, but succeeded only in chafing his 
wrists. 


After what seemed to be a long period one 
of the men stumbled out to see that the pris- 
oner was still safely tied. Satished as to this 
he returned, forgetting to close the door: The 
talking in the other room had grown very loud. 
They were discussing the use they would make 
of the money realized from the bonds. 


“Are you goin’ to give any of it to the chap 
that stole them from the company?” asked one. 


“What do you think this is>” replied Al’s 
thick voice. “He didn’t give it to the right 
fellow, maybe he even peached and set the bulls 
wise. Even if this wouldn’t a’ happened he'd 
never of seen any of it.” 

“But Al, ain’t this John Whiting runnin’ in 
rather hard luck? I hear as how his kid’s sick 
and the measly wages he gets from the Bolton 


Paper Mills ain’t enuff to pay rent, let alone eats 
and a doctor bill.” 


“Well, that ain’t our funeral.” 

“But, maybe,” a third voice broke in, “we 
could get him into the gang. He could let us 
in on a big haul from the Bolton people.” 

“Him >” the chief’s voice rose in_ scorn, 
“Never! He ain’t the kind. He only did this 
trick to get money for the kid. I knowed when 
I went in on this that it would be his only 
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trick. That’s why I didn’t calculate on givin’ 
him anything anyway.” 

“But still,” persisted the one who had taken 
the man’s part from the outset, “if it hadn't 
been for John Whiting we’d never have got 
sight of these bonds.” 

A string of oaths was followed by the dull 
thud of a blow and a sound as of an overturn- 
ing chair. “I'll show you who’s boss!” growled 
out the voice of the leader. 

After a_ short pause conversation was re- 
sumed, this time as to what was to be done 
with the prisoner. 

“He don’t know this place because he was 
brought in blindfolded,”” commented one. “We 
can hold him until the bonds are sold and we're 
good and ready to get out, then horsewhip him 
to teach him not to interfere where he’s not 
wanted, and let him go.” 

“No!” thundered Al. “He may not know 
you fellows, but he knows me, and [ ain't 
figurin’ on leavin’ these parts for some time. 
Hey, who opened that door >” 

The door was closed, and strain his ears, lis- 
ten as never before in his life, the prisoner could 
hear no more. Ten minutes dragged on, leaden- 
footed. Life and death were the issue in the 
other room, and here he was, bound, blind- 
folded, unable to lift a hand in his own defense, 
or even hear what was being said! Great 
beads of perspiration started out on his fore- 
head. How long the dreadful suspense lasted 
he did not know but it seemed ages before he 
heard a slight sound back of him. A man was 
stealthily approaching! Fear and hope clutched 
alike at his breast. Then he heard a voice in 
his ear—the voice he had heard pleading for 
John Whiting some time ago. 

“They're going to kill you!” it whispered. 
“The gang don’t want to do it, but Al won’t 
have it any other way. I hate bulls like you, 
but that’s going too far, and I want to get back 
at Al, anyway.” 

A bit of sawing with a knife, and the pris- 
oner felt his hands and feet free... Too stiff 
to move his legs he tore the bandage from his 
eyes and gazed hastily about. His helper was 
gone. Ihe room was perfectly bare and lighted 
by but one window, through which a stone cliff 
could be seen outside, rising sheer. The door 
was tightly closed, for which he was now as 
heartily thankful as he had previously been 
aggrieved. There was no time to lose, he well 
knew, so he walked as quietly and quickly as 
he could in his stiffened condition to the one 
window. Several of the panes had been broken 
out but the frame still held tightly. Indeed, 


it was so warped by the weather that in spite 
of his utmost efforts he could not raise it. He 
looked about him in desperation. The shanty 
had evidently been used as a tool house before 
the quarry, as he now saw it to be, had been 
abandoned. Although there were several pieces 
of broken pipe around there was nothing small 
enough to use as a wedge to raise the window. 
How had the other man escaped? Scarcely 
through the door, for that would have been 
dangerous and besides, he had not heard it 
creak. Fool that he was! It was only the 
lower sash that was in, the upper one was en- 
tirely out and, from appearances, had been so 
for a long time. 

It was but the work of a moment to climb up 
onto the window ledge, crawl through this 
opening and drop down on the other side. But 
already he had delayed too long. 

As he dropped to the ground he heard the 
door of the room he had just left opening, and 
Al growling: “Come on, boys. The sooner we 
get it over with the better.” 

Chadwick knew that it would be a matter of 
seconds until his flight was discovered. He 
looked frantically about for a means of escape. 
The place he was in was a very long and slop- 
ing quarry, with a sheer wall of rock twenty 
feet high separating him from the open country 
and safety. To escape here was impossible. 
The sides were unbroken. Far down the straight 
stretch he saw the rapidly retreating figure of 
the man who had released him, but to follow 
him down that long and perfectly open incline 
while his pursuers had firearms and no com- 
punctions about using them was little short of 
suicidal. 

On the one side he now noticed for the first 
time an old incline plane track which had been 
used for hauling stone. On the platform at 
the top stood one of the old cars, red with rust. 
It was his only hope. With a bound he was 
up the short incline leading to the platform 
and had detached the cable which held the car. 
He pushed with all his might to start the car 
from the level platform. It groaned and creaked 
but budged not an inch. 

He heard shouts down at the shanty and turn- 
ing saw several of the men emerge with Al at 
their head holding a smoking revolver. In 
his excitement he had not even heard the shot 
Al had fired. A final desperate shove, and with 
much complaining the car began to move! With 
a flying jump Chadwick was in it; at the same 
instant a bullet whined overhead. 

Slowly at first, but with rapidly increasing 
speed, for the incline was sharp, the car 
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began to lurch downward. The crouching, ter- 
rified passenger had not even had time to see 
if the track ahead was clear and still intact; 
he could only hope. The car was fairly tearing 
down the long grade now, swaying dangerously 


from side to side with the unoiled wheels 


screeching out deafeningly. If only the road 


were intact and the car would hold the rails! 


A bullet struck the car, passing clear through 
the rusted metal sides and barely missing the 
But that was the last. 
ing car was no easy object to hit and it was 
rapidly drawing out of range. If it held the 
But the speed of 
the car was becoming a positive danger. It 


could not hold the rails much longer in its 
dilapidated condition, even if the roadbed were 
perfect. It had never been intended to run free 
down the terrific grade, a cable having been 
used to hold it. Faster and faster it flew along, 
yet miraculcusly holding to the rails until sud- 
denly it seemed to shoot up into the air and 
then fell over on its side, a twisted wreck. 
Stunned for but a moment the fleeing man 
soon extricated himself, unhurt, from the wreck- 
age. The car had run clear over the mound of 
earth at the end of the track. Far up the 
quarry, a quarter of a mile away at the least, 
the gang of rufhans were running toward him, 
but on either side stretched the open country. 
In his college days Chadwick had been a track 


athlete. Now he broke all previous records on 


occupant. The careen- 


rails for 60 seconds more! 


his trip back to town and to the nearest police 
station. 

“There they go,” nodded the police sergeant, 
as the roar of a motor rapidly eating up the 
road to the quarry grew faint in the distance. 
“As you say, they'll almost certainly go back 
to the shanty to get the bonds before making 
their final getaway and then my men will have 
them beautifully trapped. With the bonds re- 
covered, doubtless the Bolton Paper Mills will 
give their general manager another raise. But 
how you knew it was your firm’s money is be- 
yond me. _ They didn’t find out themselves 
at the office until just half an hour ago.” 

“Oh, the gang mentioned the thief’s name 
when they were talking about disposing of the 
bonds and said he worked for our company so 
the deduction was easy.” 

“| declare!” ejaculated the sergeant, “In our 
hurry to get those men who threatened your life 
we entirely forgot to hunt up the thief who 
caused all the trouble. But that will be easy. 
What did they say his name was?” 

Mr. Chadwick looked meditatively down at 
his shoes. One was black, the other tan. He 
took out a notebook and very deliberately wrote 
in it: “John Whiting—see that his salary is 
raised and his sick child cared for.’’ Looking 
up at the sergeant with a puzzled expression, he 
said 

“Do you know, I have forgotten. I don’t 
even remember what he looked like.” Then, 
in a very matter-of-fact tone of voice, “By the 
way, sergeant, where can I get a pair of shoes?” 


Sunset 
By ADDISON B. SCHUSTER 


The mountain has the color of a dusty Autumn grape 
The sky below glows rich like ancient gold; 

The shadows cross the valley and the breeze-front follows close 
And the day’s a pleasant story all but told. 


All around the ragged skyline cling the last bits of the day, 
In a variance of lavender and rose; 

The shadows rise to claim them till one peak stands all alone 
In the last and rarest beauty of the close. 


wy 


ICK was back in his old cell in the Lang- 
ford jail, and Jailer Bud Martin, despite 

the fact that he and his wife, Betsey, 
had spent a very disagreeable night, locked in 
his cell, during the night of Dick’s release, was 
truly sorry to see him return—for he still liked 
and sympathized with Dick. 

Dick’s arrest, which had occurred on the 
streets of El Paso, had come unexpectedly and 
was a complete surprise.- He had offered no 
resistance, instead offering to come quietly if 
Marshal Morgan would leave at once with him 
and not attract attention. 

There had not been much to his trial; true, 
he had employed a good lawyer, but the law- 
yer could not win the case on his character and 
financial condition, at least not against such a 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence as there 
was against Dick. There was no way of prov- 
ing an alibi; he had been at home all the time, 
but unfortunately, no one had seen him. The 
jury following the evidence found him guilty 
of the murder of Marshal Henderson. The judge 
made quick work of it, and set the date for him 
to be hanged one month after the trial. Within 
less than a month and a half after his arrest it 
was to be all over. 

The time had slowly, but surely passed, and 
now as Dick sat in his cell he slowly counted 
the remaining days—there were only six of 
them. For the hundredth time his mind went 
back over the scene of his arrest and the events 
which followed. He might have succeeded in 
getting away from the officer either in a physical 
encounter or, had he given any notoriety to his 
arrest, there were many friends who would 
have prevented the marshal’s ever leaving with 
him. The part he had taken in wiping out 
Juan Guerros’ band of outlaws had made prac- 
tically every one his friend and admirer. Never 
once did he regret that he had submitted to 
arrest—although it meant that he would lose 
Nina. He preferred death rather than to lose 
her. 

There was nothing that counted with him 
but Nina; she loved him and had more than 
proved it—and she was a woman in a thou- 
sand. He realized that he had never loved 
Pauline. She was fascinating, but it had been 
a case merely of admiration. After she deserted 
him, at a time when friendship counted, it had 
not been hard to forget her. But with Nina it 


The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 


CHAPTER. XX 
The Sixth Day 


was different—he loved her. It was the old, 
old story of the one real love. A woman never 
loves but once; a man is more fickle; while he 
may love, or fancy that he loves many women, 
there is but one of the many women who holds 
his love. So, after all, it is but one woman and 
one man though it is seldom that two of similar 
affections are mated. 


During the period of his incarceration Dick 
had tried to write to Nina, explain his position 
and seeming indifference, but somehow his 
heart failed him. There was the ink and the 
writing material which he had secured for this 
purpose, but the dust lay heavily upon them. 
They had been unused although twice he had 
made the attempt. After the first page of each 
letter he could get no further and they ended 
in small, charred masses on his cell floor. For 
over a month he awakened with the intention 
of writing the letter and throughout the day, 
until he went to sleep, he thought of it. 


On the morning of the sixth day, after study- 
ing over many things, he deliberately got his 
writing material and began writing to Nina. He 
knew that it would be easier. for her to forget, 
thinking him unfaithful than it would be if she 
knew that he was still true to her, and was sac- 
rificing himself for a friend. Nina was different 
from Pauline. She had finer sentiments and, 
too, she was “range bred.” She could sym- 
pathize and approve of the stand that he was 
taking and would know that there was no other 
course, no choice in the matter. It was hard to 
tell her but it was. only fair that she should 
know, so he wrote on and after an hour or 
more of uninterrupted writing he folded the let- 
ter, put it in an envelope, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, addressed it in care of Mrs. G. W. 
Norton, E] Paso, Texas. She would still be there. 
he was pretty sure, if not he felt she would 
receive the letter. 


“Ho, Bud!” he called. “Come up here.” 
“Wal, Dick,” said Bud when he stood in front 
of the cell, “what can I do fer yuh>2” 


“Bad, take this letter and get it off on the 
noon train,’ said Dick, passing the letter and a 


five-dollar bill through the bars, “and keep the 
change for your trouble.” 

“T’'ll shorely mail it, Dick, so don’t yuh worry 
one bit,” said Bud, “but I will bring yore 
change back; I am not charging yuh for doing 
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yuh a turn. I don’t charge for doing favors for 
people | like.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I certainly appreciate 
your friendship, Bud, I am glad to know that | 
have one friend in this town. Don't forget to 
get the letter off.” 

“I won’t,” said Bud, starting for the door. “I 
may fergit ter eat but I won’t fergit ter mail this 
here letter. It will go if ther train runs.” 

Then the door slammed and Dick heard Bud 
descending the stairway. The street door 
slammed and then he knew that the letter was 
starting to a woman who was, to him, the 
dearest person in the world. 

The steady echo of hammers as the carpen- 
ters built a scaffold in the jail lot could be 
heard distinctly at the Greer home—all morn- 
ing the hammering had continued. Pauline sat 
in her room with her fingers in her ears trying 
to shut out the noise of the hammers. She 
had succeeded in this but she could not stop 
her active brain as it drew vivid pictures of the 
past. 

In her imagination she saw the first meeting 
with both lover and husband and she thought 
bitterly of the contrast which was shown in the 
two men. How handsome and fearless Dick 
had looked when he came to her aid that day 
—and what a brute and sneak Swain had been 
—how cowardly he had looked in the presence 
of a strong man. Brute! —he had been that ever 
since their marriage. Her face grew scarlet as 
she recalled the number of times he had struck 
her, but she smiled faintly as she recalled the 
fact that he had never broken her spirit. 

Now he had left her; she knew that there 
could be no doubt about it for he had been 
gone for over a month without a word from 
him. He had sold, so her father had told her, 
his saloon and gambling hall before he left. 
Since then a family had moved into his house 
so it too must have been sold. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, bitterly. “I hope he 
has gone never to return. How I hate that 
man! I’ve always hated him, for that matter.” 
Heretofore she had, secure in her position, ruled 
those about her but never before had she en- 
countered two men of the types of Dick and 
her husband—in one the animal qualities pre- 
dominated, while in the other, sense of honor 
and duty overruled everything. 

It angered her to think of the character of 
this strong man, who, from a sense of duty and 
the code of a bunch of “wild men,” had sac- 
rificed not only himself but her. Too late she 
had learned that in punishing others we usually 
punish ourselves. How she hated him for caus- 


ing her to marry a man like Swain. He had 
tried every conceivable method to break her 
spirit and, except for her money, he probably 
would have succeeded. As she removed one 
hand from her ears she shuddered as she heard 
the blow of the carpenter’s hammer driving the 
last nail home. Suddenly it dawned upon her 
that had it not been for Dick there would have 
been no money. 


“| hate him!” she cried to herself, her hands 
pressed tightly to her ears. But she meant that 
she loved him and too late she realized the 
injustice she had done him at a time when love 
and friendship counted above all other things. 

On the colonel, who lay sleeping in a large 
arm chair within the cool shade of the front 
porch, the noise of the carpenters’ hammers 
had no effect. Since Swain had left and “The 
Palace” had changed hands, he was unable to 
receive the attention and choice liquors that 
Swain had procured for him so now he spent 
most of his time at home. 

“Father,” she said gently as he opened his 
eyes, “I believe Charley has left me—and I am 
glad that he has.” 

“Nonsense, Puss! Utter nonsense!” ex- 
claimed the colonel, pompously. ‘He is down 
at El Paso. He will be back in due time.” 

“In El Paso,” repeated Pauline. ‘How do 
you know that >” 

“Well, Marshal Morgan told me all about 
seeing him there,” replied the colonel. “In fact 
he told me that it was through Charley’s efforts 
that Dick Sterns was apprehended. He located 
Sterns and wired the marshal to come—a very 
worthy piece of work.” 

“So he was the cause of Dick’s being ar- 
rested,’ said Pauline, bitterly.. “Well, it is just 
like such a cowardly cur to seek that sort of 
revenge. Oh, how I hate him!” 

“Why, Pauline!” said the colonel in a 
shocked voice. “I can’t understand you.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, daddy,” said Pauline. “I 
never loved Swain. I married him for spite. | 
hated him; knew he was a sneak, and I can’t 
tell you all now but I have paid for my act 
more than once. Daddy, Swain is the man who 
insulted me at the ‘boomer camp’—the man 
whom Dick Sterns whipped. He knows that I 
love Dick so he reported him to get even with 
me, and also to get revenge for the whipping 
that he received from Dick’s hands.” 

“You mean that he is the infernal villain who 
insulted you?” gasped the colonel who had 
made several ineffectual attempts to speak. 
“Just wait until I see him! I'll have—”’ 

“Daddy,” interrupted Pauline, “we are never 
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going to see him again. We are going to sell 
our property and go back to Kentucky or any- 
where but here. You know we have a standing 
offer so we will sell tomorrow.” 

Then throwing her arms around her father’s 


- neck she gave way to violent sobbing. 


“Daddy,” she said brokenly, “we must leave 
before—before—Oh! I can’t say it, but there 
are only six days before it will happen.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the colonel, stroking her 
hair gently. “I understand. We will go back 
to Lexington.”’. 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Girl’s Belief 


It was Nina’s custom to visit her girl chum, 
Grace Norton, when stopping at El] Paso for 
any length of time, so when Dick left the hos- 
pital she took up her abode with the Nortons. 

During the period when Dr. Pendleton was 
a practicing physician at San Antonio he and 
George Norton, Grace’s father, were very inti- 
mate friends. Shortly after Dr. Pendleton went 
to Mexico George Norton, who was a prosper- 
ous cattleman, sold his holdings and moved to 
El Paso, where he established a bank. He died 
shortly afterwards leaving a widow and one 
ccughter. 

Nina and Grace had been chums since their 
early childhood. They had been schoolmates 
at San Antonio, and had gone East together to 
complete their education. Grace had spent many 
delightful days at the Pendleton ranch and Nina 
never failed to visit the Nortons when in El 
Paso. Mrs. Norton called the two girls “my 
twins,” and declared ‘that she could not have 
loved Nina more had she been her own child. 
Dick, who came to see Nina at the Norton home 
after taking his abode at the Voydon Hotel, be- 
came a great favorite with Grace and her 
mother who were well pleased with the match. 

Then, like a bolt of lightning from a clear 
sky, came the shock. Dick suddenly disap- 
peared leaving no trace as to what had become 
of him. Nina was inconsolable and Grace and 
her mother were nearly distracted. Had the 
earth opened and swallowed him up Dick could 
not have disappeared more completely, and, 
by some strange freak of fate, nobody could 
remember having seen him the day of his dis- 
appearance. The clerk at the Voydon Hotel 
had conversed with him the night before and 
he had not spoken of leaving town, evidently 
had had no such intention, for he had paid in 
advance. The agent at the station was positive 
that no man of his description had bought a 
ticket that day. Nina had never lost faith in 
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him. Never once had she thought him unfaithful 
or that he had deliberately, of his own accord, 
deserted her at their hour of understanding. 
Somehow she could not help but believe that 
the part he had taken in the extermination of 
Juan Guerros and his band was the cause of his 
mysterious disappearance. [rue this outlaw was 
dead and his band killed or scattered, but his 
influence still lived among his many friends and 
admirers; many were the Mexicans that would 
sacrifice their lives to kill the hated “gringo.” 

Nina spent hours riding up and down the 
Rio Grande and was, whether alone or in com- 
pany with Grace Norton, always looking across 
into Chehuahau, occasionally stopping to ex- 
amine a distant rider with the field-glasses which 
were always attached to her saddle. She and 
Grace had also made several trips to the summit 
of Mount Franklin, which towers above the 
town, and from whose height one can see from 
100 to 200 miles in every direction. Though 
the disappointments were many she never lost 
faith in Dick, nor lost her belief that some day 
she would see him coming in on a travel-weary 
horse with that handsome, knightly look on his 
face which hardships and suffering could not 
remove. While she firmly believed that he had 
been kidnapped and taken into Old Mexico, she 
felt certain that he had not been killed—some- 
thing told her that he was yet living and some 
day would escape and return to her. 

One morning, over a month after Dick’s dis- 
appearance, Nina and Grace sat within the vine- 
covered porch of the Norton home and, as 
usual, Dick was the main theme of conversation. 

“Grace,” said Nina after a moment’s pause, 
“IT am beginning to lose the hope that I once 
held about Dick’s returning. For the last two 
days an awful fear that he is going to be killed 
has taken possession of me.” 

“Nonsense, dearie!” replied Grace as she 
threw her arms around Nina. “You have been 
worried and have thought so much about this 
that the strain ts telling on your nerves. Don’t 
worry, dearie, he will show up yet—you know, 
‘It is always darkest just before dawn.’ ” 

“| know you are right, but I can’t shake off 
this feeling, or presentiment,” said Nina, soberly. 

“For goodness’ sake, look at mother!” ex- 
claimed Grace, abruptly. “Something has hap- 
pened! This is the first time I ever saw her 
running.” 

Mrs. Norton, a rather stout, good-natured, 
elderly woman came running up through the 
palm shaded walk from the street. 

“Dearie!” she exclaimed breathlessly, as she 
reached the porch. “A special delivery letter 
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—it must be from Dick! I ran all the way 
from the office. Read it quick.” Then as 
Nina opened the letter Mrs. Norton sat down 
heavily and began fanning herself. 

With a half wondering, frightened cry Nina 
began to read. 

“My Darling Nina: 

I have not intentionally treated you in this 
thoughtless, inhuman manner—it has hurt me 
more than I can tell you. After you have 
read this letter you can realize the misery I 
endured since last I saw you. 

“Each day,—yes, several times each day— 
I have thought of writing and telling you of 
the position in which fate has placed me. 
Numbers of times I have started the letter but 
my heart would fail me when I thought of the 


' misery and sorrow my letter would cause you. 


“Today is my sixth day to live—and with the 
end now in sight I am not afraid, but the un- 
happiness that I am to cause you, the dearest 
one on earth to me, breaks my heart. For a 
long time I could not fight down the belief that 
it would be easier for you to forget if you 
thought me unfaithful than if you knew that I 
died loving you, and was faithful to the end; 
to also know that circumstances over which 
I had no control should be the cause of our 
unhappiness. After many painful thoughts | 
have at last decided that you deserve to know 
all and I am duty bound to tell you. I am 
to die at sunrise next Friday for a crime | never 
committed. 

“To begin with, my right name is Dick 
Sterns and my home before entering Mexico 
was at Langford, Oklahoma—the name of 
Dick Wilson was an assumed one. 

“While I was the foreman of the Circle D 
Ranch in Wyoming Jack Holt saved my life, 
at the risk of his own, while we were having 
a round-up in the Wind River Mountains. 
After roping a wild steer the cinch of my saddle 
broke and I was thrown over a _ precipice. 
Luckily I got hold of a small tree which, for 
the time being, saved me from a fifteen-hundred- 
foot fall, and death. Jack Holt threw a rope 
to me a few moments afterwards and I climbed 
to the top of the precipice. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I recovered my strength and look- 
ing for him found him in a dead faint with his 
arms locked around a small tree and tied to his 
legs was the rope I had just climbed. The 
rope being too short and I being nearly ex- 
hausted, there was no time to splice the rope 
and make it reach the tree, the only solution 
was to splice the rope with his own body. You 
can well imagine the agony that he under- 
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went. You can also see how he disregarded 
his own safety in the attempt to save my life. 
Only a tiny thread separated us from eternity, 
We were just ordinary acquaintances at that 
time so that made my debt of obligation so 
much the greater. 

“After this we not only became friends but 
‘pardners, and later we participated in the 
land-rush when the Cherokee Strip in Okla- 
homa was opened. I played in luck and 
secured a good location. The town of Lang- 
ford sprang up and | sold part of my holding 
for town lots. 

“Jack, whose horse fell shortly after the 
start, secured a claim which was of but little 
value. "Time and again | insisted upon divid- 
ing my holding with him but it was against 
his code and I could not make him accept a 
penny. He took to gambling and drinking and 
finally ended up by robbing the bank and kill- 
ing the town marshal. His horse was in my 
stable that night. Some time after midnight 
I heard him and went down to the stable. He 


was wounded in the left arm but gave no. 


further explanation than that he was in trouble 
and asked me to catch his horse. I got him 
away shortly before the arrival of the marshal 
and posse. 

“T was arrested and placed in jail, owing 
to the marshal’s dying words: ‘Size—looks— 
Dick Stearns,” and the fact that there was 
blood on my hand, from Jack’s wound; I was 
refused bail. 

“A few nights after I was placed in jail 
Jack returned, held up the jailor and released 
me. We separated and I made my way into 
Mexico. I never knew what became of Jack. 
You know the rest. 

“I was recognized shortly after I took up 
my abode at the Voydon Hotel by a man who 
had known me in Oklahoma. I was on the 
street when the marshal arrested me. No one 
saw him make the arrest and I promised to 
go quietly if he would leave at once. 

“There was not much to my trial, owing to 
the strong circumstantial evidence and the 
fact that I could not prove an alibi. I was 
at home that night but unfortunately no one 
saw me. Jack had escaped but you know the 
Way of the West—no man can say anything 
against his partner, even if he disapproves of 
his act. Before this Jack’s safety depended 
on my silence, now it does not, but you un- 
derstand. [| can’t say it—he has done too 
much for me. Later he might be caught. 

“I could have escaped from the officer at 
El Paso but either course I took meant that I 
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should lose you so I prefer death to a long 
life as a fugitive, where my love for you would 
be constantly reminding me of how life might 
have been—the happiness which might have 
been ours, but for fate. 

“You will remember I tried to tell you about 
this while I was in the hospital at El Paso 
but you refused to let me say anything about 
my past. I decided, after you left me that 
day, to tell your father and ask his advice; 
now I regret that I did not tell you. 

“Nina, my story is ended and it is a sad one, 
after the dreams we built for the future. The 
short days that I knew you were the happiest 
of my life, and the love that I hold for you is 
the only real love that I have ever known. 

“Dear-heart, I have come to where | must 
say good-bye. No one but you can realize 
what it costs me or know the great love that I 
hold for you—my love for you will be my 
last thought. 

“May God bless and support you in your 
hovr of trouble. 

Yours, 
“Dick.” 

As Nina finished reading the letter sobs shook 
her and her eyes glistened with suppressed 
tears; then the letter dropped from her nerve- 
less fingers. 

To Mrs. Norton and Grace’s words of sym- 
pathy she made ne reply. For a few moments 
she sat wildly gazing into vacancy, then she 
picked up the letter and springing suddenly 
to her feet thrust the letter into Grace’s hand 
and rushed to hei room. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The Governor of Oklahoma 


Before Nina sprang to her feet she had re- 
membered the American cowboy whom she had 
found at the upper ford and the note-book in 
which he had written his dying confession about 
someone who was innocent of committing a 
robbery and murder. 

“Could it be possible that the man referred 
to was Dick >” she thought, as she flew up the 
steps to her room. “The dead cowboy must 
have been Jack.” 

When she entered her room she ran over to 
a traveling bag and kneeling beside it pulled 
out the riding skirt that she had worn to El 
Paso, as her trembling fingers searched for the 
pocket she wondered if she had lost the note- 
book. 

“No,” she thought, “I never took it out after 
that day on the ranch. Forgot all about it— 
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yes, here it is.” Her fingers at this moment 
came in contact with a small note-book which 
she hurriedly pulled out, began to turn the 
leaves. 


“Oh, if it could only be true,” she thought. 
Then a glad cry escaped her lips as she read: 


“IT and—another fellow—robbed the—Lang- 
ford—bank—an_ killed—the marshal—Dick 
Sterns—had—nothing—to—do—with—t. 

“Jack Holt.” 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed as she finished 


reading the confession. Then she sat down and 
wrote a short note to Dick, telling him that 
she was coming to free him. After finishing 
the letter she gathered up a few dresses and, 
placing them in the traveling bag, put on her 
hat and rushed down stairs. 


“Nina!” gasped Grace and her mother in 
one breath; dropping the letter they had just 
finished reading they sprang to their feet and 
lovingly placed their arms around her. 

“Listen!”’ exclaimed Nina, reading the dead 
man’s confession. “That man was Jack! He 
was killed near our ranch by Mexicans. I 
found him but had forgotten about his con- 
fession until today. I placed the note-book in 
my ridinz skirt and never thought of it again. 
I am going to see Governor Lane of Oklahoma 
and make him pardon Dick. The governor is 
an old friend of father’s so everything will be 
all right. This confession proves that Dick is 
innocent.” 

“But, my child,” expostulated Mrs. Norton, 
“you are not going alone. Grace shall go 
with you.” 

“No, I haven’t a moment to spare,” replied 
Nina. “I have just time to make my train. 
Grace can go with me to the station and mail 
a letter for me but we must go now—for we 
haven't a moment to lose.” 

“Come on, Grace!” she cried, kissing Mrs. 
Norton and then rushing towards the street. 

John. B. Lane, Governor of Oklahoma, sat 
in his executive office at Guthrie reading an 
assortment of mail which his secretary had 
deemed worthy of his consideration. 

He was a man of heavy build and of medium 
height with iron-grey hair and a closely clipped 
beard and mustache which would have given 
his ruddy face a stern expression had they not 
been offset by a pair of smiling, grey eyes. 
He was a very agreeable person. 

As he laid down the letter he was reading he 
exhaled a cloud of smoke from the excellent 
cigar he was smoking and reached for a bulky 
letter which bore a Washington post-mark. 
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“Um!” muttered the governor, “From the 
President of the United States.” As _ the 
governor tore the letter open his ear suddenly 
caught a conversation that his secretary was 
having with someone in the adjoining room and 
he paused in a listening attitude. 


““Miss Pendleton,” came the voice of his 
secretary, “1 am very sorry but the governor 
is very busy—you will have to call later.” ° 

“Can it be possible>” mused the governor, 
suddenly forgetting the letter as his mind 
wandered back into his past life. 

“But I can’t wait!”’ a soft pleading voice 
was saying. “It is a matter of life or death 
to one who is very dear to me. I've got to 
see the governor and | must see him now—I 
haven’t a moment to spare. I am certain, if 
you will only see him that he will not refuse 
to grant me a hearing. He was formerly a 
very intimate friend of my father.” 

“Really, Miss Pendleton,” came the voice of 
the secretary, “I am sorry, but—” 

The governor waited to hear no more, 
springing to his feet he started for the adjoin- 
ing room. 

“It may be his daughter,” he muttered, “‘if 
not she is a lady in distress anyway and I will 
see if I can do anything for her.” As he 
opened the door he beheld a small, golden- 
haired lady, whose beauty, as she stood plead- 
ing with his secretary, fairly took him off his 
feet. 

“Tt is all right, Hugh, I will see the lady,” 
said the governor with proper dignity. “Walk 
right in. madam, I shall be glad to be of service 
to you.” 

“Thank you so much, Governor Lane,” ex- 
claimed the lady, thankfully. “I am so glad 
you came out; | was getting desperate and was 
planning to try to force my way into your 
ofice. Oh, I am forgetting to tell you who 
I am—I am Nina Pendleton, daughter of Dr. 
Pendleton, formerly of San Antonio, Texas.” 

“Well, well!’’ exclaimed the governor, seiz- 
ing her hand and shaking it vigorously. ‘“‘My 
old friend Doctor Pendleton—his daughter! 
How time does fly! It seems but a short time 
since your father and I were in San Antonio 
and you were but a very small girl—and now 
you are a beautiful young lady. Have a seat, 
Nina, tell me all about your father—then, if 
there is anything that you desire me to do, tell 
me and | will be glad to do it.” 

“Daddy is getting along fine,” said Nina, 
accepting the proffered chair. “You know that 


he has been in Mexico for the past ten years 
but of late we have had a great deal of trouble 


with outlaws so we have decided to leave 
there. Father was wounded by them not long 
ago and we had an awful time getting him to 
E] Paso. Now that he has recovered he has 
returned to Mexico to sell his ranch. When he 
returns we will possibly locate in Texas. 


“You surprise me, my child, when you tell 
me of your father’s being wounded,” said the 
governor, kindly, “but I am glad that it was 
not serious. I had not heard—but we never 
hear very much in this country. I am glad 
that he is coming back to his own people. 
Your father is a wonderful man and he was, 
before I lost track of him, my most intimate 
friend. I should like very much to see him. 
Have him write me when he locates in Texas 
and I shall most assuredly pay him a visit. 
Now, my child, what can I do to aid you? If 
it is in my power I shall be glad—more than 
glad, to do it.” 

“In order for you to fully sympathize with 
me, Governor Lane, it will be necessary for me 
to go into details. It relates to the man | 
love and through your help I hope to marry,” 
exclaimed Nina in an earnest, pleading voice. 

“Tell me,” said the governor, sympathetically. 

“A few months ago,” she continued, “while 
we were living in Mexico, one of my father’s 
riders brought in a man who had been badly 
wounded by Mexican outlaws. After I nursed 
him back to health the ranch, in the absence 
of the men who were starting on round-up, 
was attacked by outlaws, father was danger- 
ously wounded and they carried me away with 
them. The men who heard the fring returned 
and in the pursuit which ensued this man 
rescued me from my captors. 

“Upon our return to the ranch we placed 
father in a wagon and, with half of the men 
for an escort, started for El Paso. We were 
pursued by some twenty Mexicans and after 
a fight had occurred between our men and them, 
this man—Dick Wilson—insisted that while he 
and one other remained to hold the Mexicans 
the others should proceed with the wagon to 
El] Paso. When we returned, after placing 
father in the hospital, the Mexicans were storm- 
ing their place of concealment. After putting 
them to flight, we found him badly wounded— 
you can see the sacrifice that he made for 
father and me—you do not wonder that I love 
him? I have loved him ever since I first saw 
him. 

“After he recovered and left the hospital he 
took up his residence at the Voydon Hotel. 
Then, shortly afterwards, he disappeared leav- 
ing no trace of his whereabouts. I was nearly 


—_ 
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frantic. Father had gone back to the ranch 
and I needed him badly to advise me. I was 
with friends but I needed my father, yet I did 
not send for him. A month went by, during 
which I suffered untold agony. The only 
theory that I could form for his disappearance 
was that friends of the vanquished outlaws had 
kidnapped him. Then a letter came from him 
and it was to this effect: He was sentenced 
to die for a crime he never committed. He 
could have cleared himself but in so doing he 
would have implicated his partner, a man who 
at one time had saved his life at his own great 
risk. As I said before he could have cleared 
himself by implicating his partner, but you 
know the creed of a range-bred man, that 
made it impossible for him to clear himself; 
he was duty-bound to shield his partner, even 
if he had not been under obligations to this 
man for saving his life.” 


And then, in a voice which at times thrilled 
with admiration, she vividly outlined the con- 
tents of Dick’s letter to the governor, drawing 
a vivid mental picture of Jack saving Dick's 
life back in the Wind River Mcuntains. Then 
came the details of the land rush, Jack’s sub- 
sequent downfall and the circumstantial evi- 
dence which placed the crime on Dick and his 
escape into Mexico and arrest at El Paso. She 
tenderly alluded to how he had fought against 
causing her the sorrow of knowing his awful 
position until he was under the shadow of the 
gallows. 


“A few days before Dick was brought to the 
ranch I found his partner, Jack Holt, dead, 
about five miles from our ranch-house,” said 
Nina. “He had been killed by Mexicans and in 
his hand was a written confession. I never 
thought of it again until I received Dick’s letter, 
then I looked it up and saw that it referred 
to him. Now that he is dead I feel sure that 
Dick will approve of my using it. Here it is 
—when you read it you will know that he is 
innocent.” 

The governor, who had listened attentively 
to all Nina had said, took the note-book and 
read Jack’s dying confession. Then he reached 
into a drawer and drew forth a paper which 


he handed to Nina: 


“Deer Guvner 


ther Guy thet is ter die at Langford, Okla, 
fer ther murder of ther town marshal is clean 
of thet job. me an a nudder Guy did thet bank 
job. I shot ther marshal, he was shootin at me, 
i will be ded when youse gets this, lungs on 
ther blink. caint last but a few hours, so 1 


dont want a innercent Bloke hanged fer some- 
thin he never done. 


“Shorty Hicks.” 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, as she finished reading 
the note. “You knew before you saw me that 
Dick was innocent. Now I am sure that you 
will give me his pardon!” 

“Nina,” replied the governor, sadly, “it is 
not in my power to grant a pardon.” 

“Not in your power to grant a pardon,’ re- 
peated Nina, indignantly, her face becoming 
deathly white. “Not after those two state- 
ments? Why, Governor Lane, I—” 

“Wait a moment, my dear,” interrupted the 
governor, “you are misconstruing my state- 
ment. It is not a matter of personal feeling, 
Oklahoma is a territory, a governor cannot 
grant a pardon. It can only be secured through 
the President of the United States.” 

“But Dick is to die tomorrow morning at sun- 
rise,’ said Nina with tears in her eyes. “Can't 
you do something? You are not going to let 
an Innocent man die?” 

“T investigated the man, Hicks, and found 
that he died in a small Oklahoma town,” con- 
tinued the governor. “He left some money 
which was identified by the bank that was 
robbed at Langford; I took the matter up 
with the President, giving him the full details, 
including the former character and financial 
standing of the accused. I was just opening 
a letter from Washington when I heard you 
talking to my secretary; I believe that it con- 
tains the pardon—I hope so at least—we will 
see at once.” 

Nina scarcely dared to breathe she 
watched the governor open the letter and draw 
forth a rather bulky document. After exam- 
ining it for a moment his eyes began to twinkle, 
and he said: 

“My dear, it is all right! It is the pardon, 
and I am certainly relieved that it is.” 

“Oh, it is too wonderful to be true!” ex- 
claimed Nina, springing to her feet and throw- 
ing her arms about the governor’s neck, she 
kissed him. 

“Well, my dear,” said the governor smiling, 
“T wish I could get a pardon for you every day, 
for it is not often that a rough old man like 
me has a beautiful woman to kiss him. I am 
truly glad that the pardon came when it did. 
Now I will have my secretary wire the U. S. 
Marshal at Langford and, if you desire, you 
can also deliver the pardon—I know you will 
be leaving on the first train.” 

“You cannot imagine how grateful I am to 
you,” replied Nina, her face wreathed in 
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smiles. “And I will never forget to kiss you 
every time that I see you in the future.” 


“T will hold you to that promise, Nina, when 
I visit your father. Now I do not want to hurry 
you but you have sufficient time to catch your 
train for Langford and no time to lose. You 
will change cars at Clarion; the branch line 
runs from there to Langford.” The governor 
called his secretary and directed him to get 
a carriage to carry Nina to the station. 

“Here is the pardon,” he resumed; “you 
will deliver it to the U. S. Marshal. Shorty 
Hicks’ original letter is attached to it so you 
will not only have the pardon but evidence to 
prove to the Langford citizens that circum- 
stances have, unfortunately, abused a_ very 
honorable man. It will be their duty to make 
amends in exonerating him and wiping off the 
unfortunate stain which fate cast upon his char- 
acter. Now, my dear, I wish you and this 
young man all the success and all the happi- 
ness in the world. He has had a very trying 
time, but he is securing a jewel in you which 
will more than repay him for what he _ has 
endured.” 

At this moment a knock sounded upon the 
door, and at the governor’s command his sec- 
retary entered and announced that the carriage 
was waiting. 

“Now I will bid you good-bye and I| hope 
you will meet with no discomfort on the trip 
to Langford.” said the governor, extending his 
hand. 

But Nina, whose heart was too full of grati- 
tude to speak, did not accept this formal part- 
ing; instead she threw her arms around his 


neck and kissed him good-bye. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Last Train to Langford 
There had been trouble with a freight ahead 


of Nina’s train making her arrival at Clarion 
two hours late. When she alighted from the 
train she experienced a sudden choking sensa- 
tion as she saw that there was nothing but 
the bare rails of the road which led out from 
the main line—the Langford train had gone. 

Hurrying into the station she accosted the 
agent, only to find that her fears were true, 
the Langford train had been gone over an 
hour. 

“Sorry. Miss,” said the man as he noticed 
her troubled expression, “but you can stop at 
the hotel and go up on the morning train.” 

“IT am awfully disappointed!”’ exclaimed 
Nina. “I guess I will send a wire, secure a 


conveyance and go through the country to 
Langford.” 

“Miss, I certainly hate to tell you, but you 
can't send a wire. The line is broken some. 
where between here and Langford. We had 
a bad wind storm last night and they always 
tear up the wires. I have been trying to get 
Langford all day but I can’t get them. I have 
a very important message that I want to get 
through.” 

Nina was too confused to speak on receiving 
this information. 

“Where will I find a livery stable>” she in- 
quired as she recovered from her surprise. “| 
want to get a conveyance to go to Langford 
tonight.” 

“Why, Miss, [ would wait until morning and 
take the train,” suggested the agent. “Lang- 
ford is forty-five miles from here.” 

“Tell me, please, where I will find the stable,” 
replied Nina. “I appreciate your suggestion, 
but it is a matter of life and death to me; | 
must go tonight.” 

“You will find the stable on the right hand 
side of the street as you go up-town,”” replied 
the agent. “But it is run by Sim Moffett, one 
of the contrariest mortals in this town and | 
doubt if he will make the trip tonight for love 
or money. I hope you have luck but you have 
a hard proposition.” 

“I thank you very much,” said Nina, picking 
up her traveling bag and starting for the door. 

After proceeding up the fast darkening street 
for some distance she saw a building bearing 
the weather beaten sign: ‘Sim Moffett, livery- 
man. As she finished reading the sign she 
stood for a moment regarding a man who stovd 
at the entrance of the stable. 

The man was tall, raw-boned and skinny. 
His long, thin face was clean shaven, except 
for a sparse black beard which grew from 
directly under his chin, giving him a goat-like 
appearance. His eyes, which were small and 
piercing, leered from drooping eyelids. A 
smirking, tobacco-stained mouth increased his 
forbidding appearance. All told, from his ill- 
fitting clothes to the slouchy grey felt hat which 
covered a tangled mass of coal-black hair, he 
looked like a “hard-boiled’’ citizen—and he 
did not belie his looks. 

“Are you Mr. Moffett >” inquired Nina as she 
approached the man who stood in front of the 
stable. 

For a moment he eyed her in half disap- 
proval, then replied in a harsh, biting voice: 
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t you “I’ve*been called thet by some people, but it “Well,” replied Nina, “what about hiring me 
sOme- ‘; not common for people ter give me ther a horse to ride? I will pay you for a week's 
-had — Mister handle.” hire and return the horse before that time.” 
ways “Well, Mr. Moffett, | would like you to send “Can’t see my way clear ter do that, Missy,” 
> get | me to Langford tonight; I missed my train and he said, leering at her with his watery eyes. 
have | it is very important for me to go. I am willing “Can’t tell nothing about strangers, yer know; 
> get to pay well for the trip.” might cost me a good hoss—I’m not in this 
“Wal, Missy,” he replied as he rolled his business fer my health.” 
iving quid of tobacco from one jaw to the other, For a moment it required all her self-control 
“that air some trip—I spects yuh had better to keep from telling the man what she thought 
4 wait an’'go up on the train termorrow morning. of him, but she instantly knew that she must 
“] “Mr. Moffett,” said Nina, with an effort con- remain diplomatic, for the life of one who was 
= trolling her temper, “as I said before, it is dear to her heart was at stake, so instead she 
absolutely necessary for me to go tonight. I laughed and said— 
will pay you any price, if you will only take “Well, Mr. Moffett, people do get fooled 
and me.” sometimes so I will not argue with you any 
aed “Can’t be did, Missy,” he snarled. “Hates longer. I judge that you have a horse and 
e ter disappint a lady, but all ther stock I has is saddle that you will sell—most stockmen will 
le, ‘singles.—not a thing in double rigs. A single sell. I will buy a horse, if he is a good clean 
on, hoss can’t make ther trip.” horse and bridle-wise.” 
3 | | (To be concluded in the June issue) 
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Sclence 
t By A. G. BIERCE 
n 
The winds of heaven trample down the pines, 
Or creep in lazy tides along the lea; 
Leap the wild waters from the smitten rock, 
Or crawl with childish babble to the sea; 
But why the tempests out of heaven blow, 
| Or what the purpose of the seaward flow, 
| No man hath known, and none shall ever know. 
Why seek to know? To follow Nature up 
Against the current of her source, why care ? 
Vain is the toil; he’s wisest still who knows 
All science is but formulated prayer— 
Prayer for the warm winds and the quickening rain, 
Prayer for sharp sickle and for laboring wain, 
To gather from the planted past the grain. 


Whose rugged rocks and savage slides 
Show the snow-clad crust and wind-swept wounds. 
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Nt. Shasta 


By AUGUSTIN S. MACDONALD 


Thou hoary-crested relic of the prehistoric past, 

With untilled precipitous areas unharnessed by 
man: 

A mighty monumental mass of volcanic form, 

Whose rugged rocks and savage slides 

Show the snow-clad crust and wind-swept 
wounds 

That time’s erosion scarred by violent storms 

And gnarled trees with lightning rings 

Defied the elements and challenged Nature's 
wrath. 

Dwarfed are all things else around 

As this terrestial cone rises in its vast splendor, 

Until its snow-capped apex pierces the sky. 

Like a sentinel it guards the mountain chain, 

Sublime in its wild, pathless contour. 

Despite the hissing hurricane hurled in furious 


tempests, 

It stands majestically on its eternal firm 
foundation; 

A remnant of the ages and a rampart of the 
future. 


Where Once the Herd 


By WILL S. DENHAM 


A caravan is moving on the prairie 

Past changing scene of farmland and of wheat, 

By checkered field and flowering yard and 
garden, 

Past din and pageantry of village street. 

The tumbleweed is fast within the hedgerow, 

A fence has moved across the wandering trail; 

The plain that knew the glory of adventure 

Is laced by charted road and shining rail. 


No peeping face nor hail from covered wagon 

Where once the dust and thunder of the herd; 

No new-blown hopes by campfire light at 
evening. 

The wind is by some strange new impulse 
stirred. 

It may be but the dream of noble fortune 

Envisioned by the passing pioneers; 

It may be but the motor van of progress— 

To me it is the caravan of years. 
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THE LUCK OF THE MOLLIE HENDRICKS 


(Continued from page 14) 


rode low in the water and steadier, and her 
speed was retarded proportionately. Amidships 
her freeboard was to be measured by inches 
instead of feet. There were exactly ninety tons 
of wheat aboard, and she was loaded to 


capacity. To reach Oakland on time Ben 
Whiffle found that he wculd have to drive her. 


And drive her he did. He kept calling for 
more speed till she was logging eight knots or 
better, and trembling in every timber. As 
speed goes in this day, when automobiles and 
aeroplanes think nothing of making a hundred 
miles an hour, it was not much, but for a small 
and semi-antique river boat, heavily laden, and 
on a fairly crooked stream at night, it was bet- 
ter than good. 


“Hey, Lanky!”’ Ben shouted into the speak- 
ing tube. 


“Hey!” replied Lanky. 
“How do ten fish look to you >” 


“Better than an ice cream soda in the 
Supreme Stoke-hole,” replied the long engineer. 


“You can have it if we tie up at Oakland 
before noon,” said Ben. 

“Might as well give it to me now,” said Todd. 

“And tell your second that there’s as much 
for him if we get there,” Ben added. 

“All right, sir.” and Lanky commenced 
whistling “Alcoholic Blues.” 

Through the weary hours of the morning, 
while the paddles slapped the water, the en- 
gines throbbed, and the steamer trembled and 
shook, Ben followed the spot of light that 
danced before him on the yellowish river. 

“Can't I take the wheel for a spell, sir2’’ said 
Waller, coming into the wheelhouse at five- 
thirty. “You've been at it pretty steady, and I 
know the river fairly well.” 

“And run the risk of going aground?” Ben 
demanded. ‘“‘No, sir, I can’t take the chance.” 

“Just as you say, sir,” and the mate went 
below. 

“The next addition to my crew,” Ben told 
himself, “will be a pilot. Then I can have every 
other four hours off. <A pilot would come in 
mighty handy right now.” 

The sun found them still in the river, and 
with its aid Whiffle crowded on till the Mollie 
Hendricks carried a bone almost to her deck, 
and held it there. Just above Martinez an Ital- 
ian fisherman made uncomplimentary references 
to Ben’s ancestors and his ability as a pilot when 
the latter nearly ran afoul of his nets, and did 
run afoul of his tongue. Ben let down a win- 


dow and replied that he was in a hurry now, 
but would reply by mail if the fisherman would 
give his address. But the sarcasm was lost upon 
the infuriated son of Rome, and Ben left him 
sending verbal hot-shot at the paddle-wheel. 


Ben Whiffle found the tide racing in through 
the Strait of Carquinez, and it became neces- 
sary to ease up a trifle to keep the cargo deck 
anywhere near dry. He lowered the fore win- 
dows of the wheelhouse. and the sharp, bracing 
breeze that swept up the Strait drove some of 
the drowsiness from him. And when they were 
out in San Pablo Bay Waller again offered to 
take the wheel. 


“No!” Whiffle snapped, irritably. He was 
beginning to show the strain. “I’ve come this 
far, and I'll take her in myself. When I want 
you, I'll send for you. D’you understand >” 


“All right, Captain,” said Waller, with a 
shrug, and left the wheelhouse. 


Rounding Point San Pablo, Ben Whiffle ran 
an imaginary line along the northeast of Red 
Rock and the Southampton Shoal Light, be- 
tween the northeastern point of Goat Island and 
the Key Route pier, into the entrance of the 
Oakland Estuary, and held the Mollie Hendricks 
to it. Ben idly noticed that the bluejackets 
were drilling on the parade ground as he passed 
the island. And as he turned into the estuary 
the ferry steamer Thoroughfare, answering a 
signal from the Mollie Hendricks, slowed on 
her way out and allowed the other to cross her 
bows and pass into the narrow strip of water. 


Minutes later the Mollie Hendricks slipped 
in alongside the Great Western Milling Com- 
panys wharf and made fast.. Her captain 
climbed down to the wharf and entered the 
office. He handed his contract to the man in 
charge. 


“Here’s my contract calling for wheat to be 
delivered by noon,” he said, sleepily. “I want 
a receipt for ninety tons.” 


The man in charge glanced at the contract; 
and a receipt was quickly made out. “You can 


get your money as soon as the grain’s weighed 
. 
in,” he said. 


As Ben turned to the door the noon whistles 
commenced to blow. He smiled triumphantly 
to himself, and, returning aboard, entered the 
main cabin where his dinner was on the table, 
and sank into a chair. Charley came shuffling 
in with a dish of vegetables. 

“By Golly!’ Charley ejaculated, catching 
sight of his captain. 

For Ben was slumped down in his chair and 
snoring right lustily. 


The Man Who Came Back 


By FRANK A. HUNT 


OMEWHERE in the Capitola Hotel a 
native string orchestra was playing 

dreamy music. Ihe moon turned the 
bay to shimmering silver and gilded the tops of 
the palms. The warm land breeze that caressed 
our cheeks whispered of the jungle, which 
always seemed about to encroach upon the 
town. 


John Ward, famous painter of the South 
Seas, tossed the glowing butt of his cigar over 
the verandah rail and gave some mysterious 
signal, whereupon a muchacha appeared pres- 
ently with cooling drinks. We had spent an 
hour, following our reunion, in discussing col- 
lege days, but he had not touched upon his 
life m the islands. 


“I am going to tell you my story,” he said 
abruptly. “I know you have heard the rumors 
that always revive when my pictures appear 
on exhibition in the States. It violates the 
rules of the short story for there is an anti- 
climax and | may shift the scenes without 
warning, but it has the virtue of truth.” 

I remembered vague accounts had reached 
the United States of how Ward had married a 
native girl and taken to the jungle. Perhaps, 
of all who knew him, | could best understand 
his act, for | remembered his romantic nature; 
his rebellion against the shams and restraints 
of civilization and his passionate love for the 
tropics. And yet, this did not excuse a white 
man from fleeing from all responsibility and 
casting aside his birthright. I wondered how 
he had fought back to the assured position he 
now held. 

Though a young man his hair was grey and 
there were deep carved lines in his face, but he 
had the air of a patrician and an ease of move- 
ment which spoke of a splendid physical condi- 
tion. I thought of the many reforms he had 
wrought in the islands. Then, too, I had caught 
a glimpse of his beautiful wife; a strange, 
exotic flower of a woman. I looked forward 
to meeting her with great interest and I knew 
that Ward’s story would explain something of 
the lure of romance and adventure which 
critics found in his pictures. 

“| was more native than the natives,” said 
Ward, plunging into his story. “An eater of 
the lotus, I thought I had found my Nirvana 
and I was content. 

“Then—well, I awoke one morning, after a 
debauch in the barrio near which we lived, to 


find Felecia standing over me with the look of 
one who has made a discovery. 


“*You are un maldito drunkard.” she said. 


“The nipa thatch rustled on the roof of the 
hut and then all was still. Outside the tropical 
sun glared down upon the clearing. I sank 
back upon the bamboo bed. Dimly | wondered 
if I had heard aright. 

“*Yes, you are truly un maldito drunkard.’ 

“ “Here!” I cried, getting unsteadily to my 
feet, ‘do not say that again. Who said I was 
a drunkard >” 

“Perhaps the Wak Wak told me,’ she said 
with fine sarcasm. ‘How else should I know? 

‘I know who has been putting ideas into 
your head,’ I said fiercely, ‘some half breed 
missionary has been preaching in the village 
again. If I see him he will never sing another 
hymn. Besides, you should not swear.’ 

“But there was no pleasure in the outburst 
for Felecia did not reply. Instead she threw 
herself upon the floor and burst into passionate 
weeping. I was sober in an instant and com- 
forted her as best | could. 

“Long that night I lay gazing at the South- 
ern Cross through the open window while a 
lizard uttered his mournful cry in the palm 
over the hut. I was a drunkard! Even my 
child-wife, who had seen only natives and the 
whites who made up the scum of the beach, 
knew that. When a white man seeks intoxica- 
tion in the native drinks he is going fast. I had 
long since ceased to paint, but the dribble of 
an income from the States had kept me in 
liquor. 

“The sun was just peering over the edge of 
the jungle when I stamped upon the floor. 
Felicia cried out in alarm. 

‘**Pack your clothes,’ I said sternly, ‘] am 
no longer drunk. We are going to Capitola.’ 

“Her mother stirred in the compartment at 
the far end of the hut. 

““*Why2’ she whined, ‘I do not like large 
towns. 

“She was a weazened old native with sharp, 
peering eyes. lo me, she always had the air 
of carrying about a precious secret. It was 
annoying that I could never fathom just what 
gave me that feeling. Then too, it held me 
a little in awe, though she was old and feeble. 
She chewed betal nut constantly. 

“Wherever natives go there they seem to 
find relatives. When we reached Capitola the 
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mother found lodgings with one of her numer- 
ous cousins. Almost by sheer force | carried 
Felecia to the mission. 


“*She is but a child,’ said the woman in 
charge. ‘Nevertheless your marriage was quite 
regular and | will do as you say. She may 
enter to receive special instruction. The sum 
you have left is quite ample. She is very 
beautiful. I have never seen a native girl who 
possessed such a wonderful complexion. Her 
hair is wavy; her brown eyes fairly sparkle and 
she has the grace of a lady. I would not have 
believed her a native had you not told me of 
the mother. Come, child!’ 


“Oh!” cried Felecia, ‘Oh! Juan, do not 
leave me. I will be good and swear no more. 
You will get drunk and no one will take you 
home. No one will care for you when you 


are ill after. Oh—. 


“But I hurried into the street. I wanted 
work; hard work. Something to fight. Some- 
thing that would strain every nerve and muscle 
to the utmost and try my will. Something that 
would make me forget for a time my desire for 


liquor and banish the languor which had held 
me. 


“Of all places in the city I turned into the 
Gold Dollar bar hoping for the sight of a 
familiar face. I laughed when someone whom 
I did not know offered to buy me a drink of 
whiskey. I had never felt so strong. 


“Thanks,” I said, ‘I don’t indulge.’ 


‘] saw that the man was studying me curious- 
ly. I only hoped that he was insulted and 
drunk enough to fight. He was big, broad- 
shouldered and clad in immaculate white ducks. 


“Been long in the tropics?’ he asked glanc- 
ing at my wretched clothing and tangled beard. 


I said, ‘I am a millionaire tourist. 
Just dropped in on my yachting trip around the 
world. Don’t you think the types one meets 
here very interesting >’ 


“*You are a queer one,’ he said with a smile, 
‘T'll wager you know every dialect in the 
islands.’ 

““What’s that to you?’ 


Just this,’ he said leaning earnestly across 
the table. ‘I could use you. There is pestil- 
ence, and I don’t know what all, in Pangara. 
I am a government contract physician. Things 
are in a bad state just now with rumors of an 
uprising. I have a liberal appropriation but 
no white man will volunteer to go with me to 
the village and you know what natives are in 
a crisis.” 


fever. 


I am your man, I said and we shook 


hands. 
““*My name is Dr. Mark Reginald Wayne’ 


he volunteered and waited. 


**Thanks,’ I said, and he smiled again. 


“Dr. Wayne was a young man, fresh from 
medical college, but he had been in the islands 
long enough to know tropical diseases. He 
knew the quantity of drugs, disinfectants and 
supplies to carry. The little inter-island steamer 
landed us on a sandy beach at the mouth of 
a muddy river. We had much trouble finding 
a boat large enough to take us up stream to 
Pangara and there was just light enough left to 
pitch camp by the time we had prepared for the 
voyage. 

“Dr. Wayne had theories regarding the effect 
of sunlight on white men in the tropics which 
he proceeded to expound at length as we lay 
in our tent sheltered from the mosquitoes by 
heavy netting. 


“He asserted that it was the short rays of 
the sun that did the damage. He said that they 
penetrated further than the others into the 
brain. He believed that the sunlight caused 
whites to degenerate when they stayed over 
long near the equator. I pretended to listen 
and he was content but I began to study him 
for the first time. 


“T was burning with the desire for liquor. 
I saw a pocket flask as he placed it in his 
knapsack and then | quickly looked away for 
fear that he would intercept my glance and 
offer me a drink. That night I think I had 
In my dreams I was back home on old 
Lake Michigan listening to the roar of the waves 
against miniature icebergs. Then the scene 
changed and I was gazing into the fiery crater 
of a volcano. The edge was crumbling and 
the faster I ran the faster it gave way. | 
awoke panting like a racer and covered with 
perspiration. I swallowed quinine and for the 
rest of the night lay awake. 


“The next day was hot, hot even for the 
tropics. Doctor Wayne was pale beneath his 
huge helmet and progress up the river was 
slow. 


Dip leaves in the water and put them in 
your hat.’ I said, and then turned to curse the 
natives for their laziness at the paddles. 


“If you do any exploring while on this island 
and approach one of the inland native villages 
you will be greeted with a chorus of barking 
dogs, screaming children and shouting men. 
Our approach to Pangara was in dead silence. 
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Pigs and chickens moved about in the dust be- 
neath the stilted houses but no natives or dogs 
were in sight. They were panic-stricken; hid- 
ing in their huts with every door, window and 
chink closed iuight. We found three bodies 
lying in the streets and knew not how many 
more were in the houses. 


“ “Have a drink?’ suggested Dr. Wayne, ‘A 
man certainly needs a bracer before starting 
in here.’ 

“My body cried out for the stimulant for I 
knew the task we were about to undertake. 


Not now,’ I said, ‘perhaps later,’ and we 
went to work. 


“Our native boys were frightened at the 
presence of death and refused to touch the 
bodies or dig graves until I took the automatic 
I carried in my blouse and placed it in a scab- 
bard on my hip. Then they complied mutter- 
ing under their breath and shaking with fear. 
I resolved to watch them closely to prevent a 
stampede. Before we had completed our task, 
another native dropped dead As he sat in the 


door of his hut. 


“In one end of the village we established our 
hospital. It was the largest house and as usual 
was owned by the head or ‘mayor’ but he was 
too ill to object. We poured disinfectants be- 
neath every hut and fumigated thoroughly. 
The children seemed to understand that we 
were trying to help them but the adults were 
frightened, superstitious and sullen. 


“On the second night it came my turn to 
snatch a brief nap. I was brought suddenly 
erect by a cry of sheer terror from the doctor. 
Rushing toward a house from which came the 
shuffling of feet | burst in upon a weird scene. 

“The doctor stood with his back against the 
wall and the flickering light of the cook fire 
revealed the look of surprised horror on his 
face. About him danced five gruesome figures 
making strange gestures and stabbing futilely 
at their victim with knives and sticks. Wayne 
wielded a rice flail but the attack must have 
been so sudden and unexpected that he was 
almost overpowered. 

“| sent a bullet through the thatch and his 
assailants threw themselves to the floor and 
cowered in the corners. Two had gargoyle- 
like faces and made strange smothered noises 
like the mewing of a cat in a cellar. The other 
two were featureless and feeble. 

“My God! what does it mean?’ asked Doc- 
tor Wayne. 

““Lepers,.” I said, “You ought to recognize 
the disease by this time. The natives had them 


hidden away. The law requires that they go 
to the isolation island. They knew that they 
would be discovered and decided to attack first. 
We will lock them up in this hut and I will 
bluff the natives into keeping guard until they 
can be taken away.’ 


“On the fourth day of our stay in Pangara 
our boys deserted. Dr. Wayne drank deep and 
replenished his flask from a small keg con- 
cealed among the supply boxes. 


Buck up!’ I said, ‘we are winning. There 
are enough convalescent patients now to aid 
us. They don’t like it but they are working.’ 


“At night I dared not sleep now for fear of 
trouble. Superstition prompted the poor devils 
to resent our quarantine and treatment. During 
the day I would sometimes steal away into the 
jungle and seek an hour’s slumber deep in the 
cogon grass. I would wake with a start fear- 
ing that I had overslept and that the doctor 
might be in trouble. 


“Despite the fact that I knew their dialect 
and the ways of natives they proved treach- 
erous and | knew that plots were afoot to take 
our lives. I kept them awed, however, and | 
don’t mind telling you that two died in the 
jungle whose chart would not have shown a 
temperature.” 


I glanced at the white scar I had noted on 
Ward’s left temple and made a shrewd guess 
as to what had happened. 


“Apparently we had conquered,” he con- 
tinued, lighting a fresh cigar. “ “Let's cele- 
brate,’ said the doctor and got speedily 
intoxicated. The next day two of the natives 
died suddenly and the battle was on again. 


“What need to tell all the horror of those 
days and nights. I went alone into the jungle 
and stood in a little clearing at noonday and 
made a solemn vow that if we were allowed to 
win I would never again flee from the battle 
of life and a white man’s responsibility. 


“When I returned to the village a curious 
group of natives stood about a dusty figure 
lying in the middle of the street. They scat- 
tered at my approach and | carried the doctor 
into our improvised hospital. 


At last victory was ours; there were no sick 
and we left the village with no regrets. The 
natives were not sorry to see us go and some 
followed along the river bank as if loath to 
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Masters of Literature 
IRED of the noisy complaints and sur- 
face observations of so many thousands 


of self-seeking modern writers, those who 
know real art expressed in words turn more 
and more to authors of another sort—to those 
who thought things out before they put pen to 
paper. 

Flaubert’s famous rule was “to look at 
what you want to express long and attentively 
enough to find an aspect of it which no one 
else has seen or written of.” Then he wrote, 
sometimes at the rate of two whole lines in 
two days! Thus came his masterpieces. At 
its best all authorship worth the name requires 
endless toil, unceasing self-discipline and tire- 
less study of the best literature of all the ages. 


Sadly one observes the modern author of 
“best sellers” who has dictated at top speed 
some forty or fifty sensational stories, called 
by courtesy “novels,” and has sent them to 
the publishers almost without revision. Really 
now, it is time to take account of stock and 
see whether anyone still believes in literature. 


We lately found these words in the Evening 
Post of New York: “Today under one’s eyes 
constantly pass combinations of stereotyped 
situations book phrases, hasty paragraphs and 
turgid language. Life comes before us as in all 
possible phases of travesty.” That tells the 
tale. There used to be a “profession of let- 
ters,” but now it is merely “the writing game” 
which is a very different matter. Literature 
still exists, and will in time produce more 
masterpieces, in quiet places, remote from the 
sound of cities, the noise of rapid transit, the 
flashes of talk across the skies. But these, 
the coming immortals, will not wish for money 
nor for immediate fame. Slowly, with careful 


precision they will build their thought-loaded 
sentences, and again we shall have Brownings, 
Emersons, Arnolds, Flauberts. 


One of the Real Pioneers 


A long time ago there was a red-headed youth 
who saddled his horse, left the old farmstead 
in Alameda Creek, and rode through a dozen 
such prosperous agricultural counties as Solano 
and Colusa, stopping wherever night overtook 
him, and writing out letters for a San Fran- 
ciscO newspaper. 


There came a time when this youth who 
loved all the histories and traditions of the 
past, and who went miles out of his way to 
pick up stories about such men as Boggs, Bid- 
well, Sutter, Weber, left the broad valley lands, 
climbed into the region immortalized by Bret 
Harte, and wandered for many weeks among 
the wonderful memories which still survive, even 
at this hour, in the gulches of Yuba, Sierra 
and Nevada counties. He panned out a few 
particles of gold in Rocky Creek and at “Hum- 
bug” (not North Bloomfield). He was at home 
with the people of all.that land north and east 
of Grass Valley, “Blue Tent,” “Gopher Point,” 
“Columbia Hill,” “Orleans Bar,” ‘“‘God’s 
Country,” “Downieville,” “Port Wine.” “Nig- 
ger Hill.” 


Imagine, if you please, dear reader, the pleas- 
ure felt by this somewhat older youth of 1874, 
when he discovered in one of the chain of 
second-hand book stores of the Holmes Com- 
pany in San Francisco, a volume called “The 
Diary of a Forty-Niner.” After reading every 
word, we are sure that this account of the ex- 
periences of Alfred Jackson, a son of Con- 
necticut, a pioneer miner in Rocky Creek, 
Nevada County, is a_ truthful unadorned 
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chronicle of California’s early placer mining 
days, and therefore is a historical document. 
The editor, Mr. C. L. Canfield of San Fran- 
cisco, ought to place in deposit of some univer- 
sity the original whose earliest entry is May 10, 


1850. 


This book was published in San Francisco 
before the earthquake and copies of that edition 
are now exceedingly scarce. It was re-pub- 
lished, with a brief “Epilogue” by the editor, by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company of Boston. The 
editor of this remarkable pioneer document 1s 
now dead and it may be a long time before 
we know anything more about it. But one 
should add that the Holmes, father and son, 
who came to California years ago and started 
a little book store, are better posted in old 
books relating to California than anyone else 
we know of in the trade or out of it. 


A Walt Whitman Sea Symphony 


Walt Whitman is fast becoming a musician's 
poet, for the majestic rhythm and dramatic 
conception of his lines have been the inspiration 
of many modern song cycles and symphonies. 
The most recent of these is a choral sea sym- 
phony by the English composer R. Vaughan 
Williams. As text Mr. Williams has used ex- 
cerpts from various poems—from the “Song of 
the Exposition,” from the “Song for All Seas, 
All Ships,” “After the Sea Ship,” and—for its 
peroration-—from the “Passage to India.” The 
symphony was given for the first time in New 
York at a recent concert of the famous Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto associated with the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Artist and Author 


Lee Thayer the writer of mystery tales, whose 
new story, “Q. E. D.,” has just been published, 
is even better known as an artist than as a 
novelist. She has the unusual distinction of 
being represented twice on the Spring list of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, as the author of 
“Q. E. D.” and the designer of the six decora- 
tive pages which precede the text of “The Fire 
Bird.”” Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s Indian epic 
which is to be published this month. Mrs. 
Thayer has chosen as the motif for these deco- 
rations the picturesque totem poles, carved war 
canoes and pottery of the aboriginal Americans. 
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Frank M. Chapman, the noted ornothologist, 
has found that bird migrations are heaviest 


during the early weeks of May, reaching a peak 
about the tenth of the month. Hence now is 
the time when all bird lovers are keenly count- 
ing up the number of species they can see. 
Chapman’s “What Bird is That?” (Appleton) 
is found to be an invaluable aid, convenient to 
slip in the pocket, and so arranged that a large 
number of pictures of birds, arranged accord- 
ing to season of appearance, and showing color, 
markings and relative size, are found on one 
page. As the bird army flies by the quickness 
and ease of identification afforded by “What 
Bird is That?” are essential. 

Elizabeth G. Young’s novel, “Homestead 
Ranch,” just published by the Appletons, is 
awakening comment upon the admirable truth 
of its picture of the experiences of two young 
people who went from the East to try their 
fortunes in the West. As a matter of fact the 
story is based upon the actual career of two 
people working as homesteaders. “A western 
story quite different from those you are used 
to. We have found it so delightful that we 
recommend it as one of the best western stories 
of the year. We feel that the story is true to 
life,” says the Boston Herald. 


a 


A strikingly realistic novel of five years of 


war, which is a sensational success in England, 


is “Way of Revelation” by Wilfrid Ewart, to 
be published this week by D. Appleton and 
Company. This is_ the novel which Sir 
Philip Gibbs declares, ““No more truthful and 
vivid picture of life between 1914-19 has been 
written in English.”” The notable feature of 
the book, is its vivid portrayal of the effect 
of the war upon character. The essential fact 
that the fiery test of war developed the strength 
as well as the weakness of the men and women 
caught in its carnage is made manifest as in 
probably no other fiction of the period. “Way 
of Revelation” shows an interesting group of 
human beings in days when human virtue and 
frailty stood out as though under a powerful 
magnifying glass. 


Conrad Firsts 


Twenty-three volumes of first editions of 
Joseph Conrad’s works comprised part of the 
library of William Macpherson which was sold 
recently at the Anderson Galleries in New York. 
It is rarely that so complete a collection of 
Conrad’s works is seen, for his first editions are 
costly and difficult to obtain. 
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Kathleen Norris Lectures in Oakland 


Kathleen Norris, whose new novel “Lucretia 
Lombard” was published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company during her recent visit to New 
York, has returned to her ranch in the Cali- 
fornia redwoods. She lectured recently in Oak- 
land under the auspices of the Baltink-Bail Li- 
brary, giving a “lalk to Young Authors.” 

6: &:-s 


Emerson Hough has gone to the pioneer West 
for the theme of his new novel to be published 
by D. Appleton and Company this month. “The 
Covered Wagon’”’ is the title. The book is said 
to contain an extraordinary vital portrayal of 
the pioneer spirit, thrillingly presenting the 
dangers of the untrodden ways which lead to 


new horizons. 


John Burroughs’ Boyhood Home a 
National Monument 


“IT stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face.” 

These two lines from John Burroughs’ poem, 
“Wandering,” are the words inscribed on the 
bronze memorial tablet imbedded in the “Boy- 
hood Rock” which is the great naturalist’s tomb- 
stone on his Homestead Farm in. the Catskills. 
This first and best loved home, which Bur- 
roughs describes so charmingly in his posthum- 
ous book, “My Boyhood,” recollections set 
down for his son Julian, has been bought by 
Henry Ford who has made it a _ national 
memorial to the naturalist. 


A Friend of Rupert Brooke 


Walter de la Mare was a close personal friend 
of Rupert Brooke, who directed in his will that 
any money he might leave, together with the 
proceeds from his books, be divided among his 
three friends, Walter de la Mare, Abercrombie 
Lascelles, and Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. He 


wrote: “If I can set them free to any extent 
to write the poetry and plays and books they 
want to, my death will bring more gain than 
loss."” When Yale University awarded the first 
Howland Memorial Prize to the works of Rupert 
Brooke in 1916, Mrs. Brooke added this prize 
to the bequest, and sent Mr. de la Mare to 
receive it on her behalf. He delivered the 
lecture at Yale that Brooke would have delivered 
had he lived. On his visit to this country Mr. 
de la Mare writes: “Never could a stranger 
have been received with more kindness and 
hospitality.” 

This and other biographical material appears 
in the illustrated circular about The Poetical 


Works of Walter de la Mare, which the Holts 


will send upon request. 
8 
Gene Stratton-Porter Always a Poet 


Although “The Fire Bird” which Doubleday, 
Page & Company will bring out this month, 
is Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s first published 
poem, she has always found poetry a more 
natural means of expression than prose. A 
sense of rhythm and the music of words was 
instilled in her as a child by her father, Mark 
Stratton, who made it a daily practice to read 
aloud to his family in resounding periods every 
poetic record of great achievement which he 
could find. Long before any one had con- 
ceived the idea of putting poetical parts of the 
Bible into the form of modern poetry he was 
reading those books aloud to the family in 
measured rhythm which emphasized the music 
of their phrases. Poetry was Mrs. Porter’s 
natural and first attempted form of expression. 

Before she could print or knew the alphabet 
she was tugging at her mother’s skirts begging 
her to “set down” bits of verse. She learned 


to print and later to write so that she might 
set down her own poems. 


| | 
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THE MAN WHO CAME BACK back, as so many white men had done, and 
(Continued from page 35) leave all behind. 

miss the sight of our departure. They knew “I awoke after a short nap and there was 


no gratitude. 

“Back in Capitola, once more, I went to visit 
Felecia. 

“*You are crazy, but I love you,’ said 
Felecia after her first wild greeting. ‘See | 
have not even learned to wear shoes.  Slip- 
pers are for such as I.’ 

“The report of the woman at the mission was 
not encouraging so I bought a house for two 
hundred pesoes. It stood on the banks of a 
pleasant river and Felecia was happy once more 
bargaining in the market place for rice and 
fish. She found friends among the women and 
her mother returned to live with her. 

“To please Felecia I gave our house a name, 
‘Casa Contentia,’ which I painted on a piece of 
board and placed above the door. In the even- 
ings we would watch the moonlight on the 
water and she would play the guitar and sing 
some old love songs such as were heard on the 
banks of the Nile in the Egyptian midnight. 

“She made an entrancing:picture in the queer 
trailing silk dress with the high, quaint yoke— 
a red flower in her hair—a subtle perfume. 

“I worked in the government offices during 
the day and my hand commenced to itch for 
the feel of the brush once more.” 

Here Ward paused and | thought he had 
finished his story. I was wondering just how 
I would break the silence when he continued. 

“Into this dream of bliss came the girl from 
the States. Perhaps it was just as well for I 
believe I would have relapsed into my old care- 
less state had not something occurred to stir 
me to the depths. It doesn’t really matter who 
she was although I think you knew her. I saw 
her with a party of Cook’s tourists before she 
recognized me but I was too slow in making 
an escape. 

“*Who would ever believe we would meet 
again away out here>’ she said and then we 
talked of home. 

“That night the sounds of the lizards drove 
me frantic. I hated every sound and sight of 
the tropics. I cursed every charm it had ever 
held for me. I wondered if the girl and her 
friends would learn that I had married a native; 
that I had led a mad, wild life about the South 
Seas. 

“Felecia’s mother knew that all was not well. 
I caught her glaring at me like a witch from 
her mat in the corner. Perhaps she had seen 


me talking to the girl from the States, or per- 
haps she had always feared that I would go 


a familiar odor in the air. Turning I found 
an open bottle of native liquor at my elbow. 
A drink and my restlessness of soul and body 
would soon be gone. The old lure of the trop- 
ics would come creeping. stealthily back. 
Civilization was but a burden and a myth! 
One drink and I had the key to freedom; the 
key to the waking dream in which I had lived 
so long seeing more glorious pictures than ever 
appeared on canvas; losing all count of time 
and drifting, ever drifting down the pleasant 
river of forgetfulness. 


“I reached for the bottle and raised it toward 
my lips and then I looked across the room into 
the eyes of the old woman. She well knew the 
power the drink had once held over me. There 
was an eager expression on her face. 


“T hurled the bottle through the door and 


it fell with a faint splash into the river. 


“I thought of the Yusen Kisha riding at 
anchor in the bay. I thought of snowy hills 
and of old friends. Felecia would soon forget 
me if I did not return. I would leave money 
at the mission for her and send more. What 
need to have a scene? Perhaps I would come 
back some day. Perhaps—I make no excuses. 
I returned to the States. 


& 


“Chicago. It was Christmas and snowing. 
Oh, but it was good to be back! We were re- 
turning from the theater, the girl of the Cook’s 
tourist party and I. She was all pink and 
white and wrapped in furs. She leaned against 
my shoulder in the cab and I told her then of 
my life near the equator and of how I had fled 
from duty to revel in idleness and liquor. I 
told her of how I had tried to fight back to 
manhood in the sweating jungle. I told her 
all and my heart rejoiced for she seemed to 
understand. 


“We found her home filled with merry guests. 
Wine was served at dinner that night for her 
father was a genial host. She was beautiful. 
‘After all’ I pondered, ‘a legal separation is not 
hard to secure in such cases as mine and [| 
need never return to the tropics.’ ” 


The house stood upon the lake. It was 
moonlight and later as I gazed through the big 
window of an alcove I saw the waters were 
like a mirror outside the narrow white zone of 
ice near the shore. Someone was playing an 
old Spanish waltz in the music room. 
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“Slowly the zone of ice became a white sandy 
beach and the Spanish waltz— 


***Of what are you dreaming?’ ” 


_ “T had thought I was alone but I turned to 
find the girl. 


““*Of a moonlit river far away,’ I said, ‘and 
of soothing music.’ 


“A moment later a glass of wine was held 
before my eyes and a soft arm stole round my 
neck. It was a challenge. I drank each time 
she filled the glass—and for each glass a kiss. 
I was mad. I held her in a passionate em- 
brace and her eager lips met mine. 


“Then, although her head rested upon my 
breast, I saw her face reflected in a mirror 
across the room. Perhaps I was only drunk, 
but to me there was the same look [| had sur- 
prised in the eyes of the old native woman on 
the night I had left the islands. I dashed my 
glass upon the stone of the fireplace and es- 
caped into the night. 

“The next morning I awoke with something 
clutching at my heart. Someone ceased pound- 
ing and thrust a long, worn envelope beneath 
the door of my room. My hands trembled as 
I tore it open. Perhaps Felecia was dead! [| 
did not want it so. I wanted her. 
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grasped 
that fact but, the last paragraph of the letter 
from the mission stood out now before all the 


“It was the mother who was dead. 


others. It read, ‘And so the parents of your 
wife were Spanish. The dead woman was her 
old nurse who stole her when the family was 
about to return to Madrid disappointed with 
their venture in the islands. The old nurse 
made a full confession of how she had hidden 
in the jungle with the child until the search 
was over. Felicia took the place of her own’ 


baby who had died.’ 


“And so that was the old woman’s secret! 
Strange that ,I had never guessed! 


“But after all it did not seem to matter until 
I turned the page purely by accident. On the 
other side written in the cramped hand of a 
school-girl I read this message: 


“For your sake have I learned to write. 
Do not be jealous, Juan, but there is another 
man in your house now. He is very nice. I. 
love him very much. He is your son. Your 
loving wife, Felecia.’ 

“Where are you going, sir?’ politely inquired 
the hotel clerk noting my haste and he stared 
hard when I| answered, “To the other side of the 
world. I am going home.’ ” 


AND 


(8%) with participation in net profits. 


address, 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ed 

ter 

the INVESTIGATE 

ur You owe that much to yourself and family. 

ler Then you will certainly learn there is some- 

Jas thing new under the sun in the State of 

ith TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 

se Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 

en from OIL. 

ch THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 

vn GREATER 


Keep informed of the riches _fhat are made 

in Texas. The news of 

t! ) be before you. New diécoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 


for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 


Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
a Fort Worth, Texas. 

ATTRACTIVE RUSINESS GIRL, 290, 
T $40,000, wants kind, helping husband. ‘rite 
I MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND quick for standing picture and description. 

PROSPERITY box 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ir 


Many congenial wealthy people, desire early 
marriage. My system most succéssful; brings 


d positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. FREE ROOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
q Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
ible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 


Francisco, Calif. 
Rochester, N. \ 


Las Uvas Road 


| 
63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. | 


i Finest land for peaches or prunes. H | 
H Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center | a 
of property for half a mile. 

Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


| Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $8,500. 
See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Lost MANHOOD | | HOTEL MARTINIQUE | | 


CAN BE RESTORED 
BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


ME 


GLADSTONE will quickly and perma- 
nently restore lost manhood from excess 
or other causes or money will be refunded. 
Write for FREE instructive booklet in 
plain wrapper. 


Puritan Laboratories 
DEPT. 313. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I wish to purchase 
diamonds of different 


sizes fort e-sale. Must @ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
be bargains. q eae Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
q 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


Ni FE. Mi aa 257 Rooms, with Private facing 


street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day. 
BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


y) 57 Minna Street San Fr an cisco The restaurant prices are most moderate 
| 400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


The House of Taylor 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
tention to your appearance 

is an absolute necessity if 

you expect to make the most 
i out of life. Not only should 
: you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as peastblo , for your own 
which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the worid in general 
judging you if not 
wholly, by your ‘looks,’’ there- 
fore it pays to*‘look your best’’ 
at all times. Permit no one 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 


destiny? My new Nose- Shaper, 

*TRADOS Model 25,’’ corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and BEFORE 
7 permanently. Is pleasant and Wyitg today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


7 d f h 
occupation being worn at night, Mi. TRILETY, Face Speciatist 1598 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


MILEAGE TIRES 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing, 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
to acord tire. Standard, non- -skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, whi 
should give 6000 miles service. 
4 A BRAND — het 3: FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
31x4....$10.95 32x4 55 36x4'4 +-$14.50 
800 82x4.... 33x4'¢.... 13.10 355 ...... 1 5.50 


‘ss. ‘Only... 9.70 34x4.... 11.9 14.00 

“jy State SS. or Clincher. SEND Your “ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
\) deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
@h examination. If not satisfactory, 1h tire and advise us at once. 
Deposit will be promotly returned as soon as tire is received. 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245 28th & Webash Ave.. Chicago 
Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Make $5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by milhons. 
Your relatives, fnends and buy at sight 
--become regular customers. to build on gee 
prohtable, big ng business. — healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
xpenence not necessary. We furnish 
free advertising matter and sales hel 
— for particulars. Sample outfit FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 

H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. EF. Washington, 


dD. C. 


price before buying a plano. 
We Challenge Comparisons 


+ Write for our beautiful v illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 


iT vose Grand 


needs no introduction to those § 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
w, wide, and is based upon genera- 
F tions of scientific piano con- 


4 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Ste.. N. W. 


Showing the Hote] Powhatan pen 
the completion of its new ad 
Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan, 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 


QUICK RESULTS! 


** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.”’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. “Sold for | 
cas hin10days.” —W. 

Mass. ** Sold 
¥ Prope rty. Your plan 
est l ever saw. 

ohnson String, N. J. 

“*Sold my home for cash 
three wecks.”’ 

1. FE. Lounsberry, Okla. 
“Sold my lots for cash.”’ 
—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 


Can. “Sold for cash 
This FREE Book | wisi few wecks.”— 
tells how you can get cash for M. P. Jones, Iowa. 
your property by using the 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have al 
ready sold more than 6,000 propertics of all kinds in the 

S. and Canada, No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it you rself, without employin agents or paying commis- 

sions toanyone, Don’t sper nd a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important bo>k, and learning how to sell 
your Props rty 4 tichly, economically and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundre sand thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it c an do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely, free, you have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Send your nan.e and address at once—a postal 
will do—and you will reccive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation. 


The Simplex Co., Dept. 28,1133 Broadway, New York 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 


Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
ij mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 


by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to he done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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Bunion Relref 
Pro ve If At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just le@ me prove 
it to you as I have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entree at 
my expense. I don’t eare how many so-called 
cures, or st.iclcs, or pacs you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how i ‘rusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
pone such absolute confidence in it that lam go- 

n@ to send you a treatment absolutely 
Fs ‘REE. 1t is a wonderful yct simple home ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the p nin; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—al!l this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Rook by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharma: -y, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of supertivous and facial 


Non-technic al. nd 2 stamps matte 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 


their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphi , Pa. 


FRENCH IVORY MANICURE SETS 
21 pieces—in black cobra grain cotex, 
plush lined case. $6.50 a set. Duy now for 
Christmas presents. 

H. CARROLL, 
New Jersey Ave., 8S. E., Washington, D. C. 


earning to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter. or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession. 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home. and teaches keyboard layout 
the same asa $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid. for $1. 


Meine Supply Co. Portland 


609 Congress Street Maine 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1690 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 
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Three-Piece Carving Set. Genuine mother of pearl, full-length 
handles, sterling silver ferrules, 8'!/4-in. military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keen cutting edge, and guaranteed. A beautiful set and 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Every motorist, tourist, camper and sports- , 
man needsa 


y pay 
or a pint or quart bottle when this gallon 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ousja. Operates for one person. Pre. 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychics and 
LORENZEN BROS. MFG, the Syco-Graf.” 


M arshailtown, THE AUBURN COMPANY 


64 North Main Street, Providence, R. & 


- 


BATTERIES 
MUST 


900d hatte/ves 
to guarantee 7 
Service 
O/ anew 
battery mihout 
COST 


2 for $3.69 


Send No Money! 


Two wonderful shirts. for remy 6. Save at 
least 76. erybody weari 
dress rig Shirts for & and sport. 
Franklin Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel Specta! 
Wi.ter wei ight. One large pocket, faced sleeves aaa matched 
ri buttons. Cut Extra Full, ait Froat Style. Double. 
titched oe out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. Thoroughly Shrunk. Try to match these shirts 
“yt any store at $3.00. Yet we offer you twe for only = 69 
Send N Write today. Shirts will be sent at o 


No Money nsportation prepaid. Pay gals 
arrival—no onev at once if not more 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give yd 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 


#275 OME GALLOy 
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Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99° guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
yertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
reference book free. Write for it, 


Send Them Sales Letters 


You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 


sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. S, 
are profitably using Sales Letters, we write. 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters."" 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
ESTS St.Louis 


Rideina Bush Car ravacr 
of your commissions on sa'cs, my 
nts are making money. 


Five-Pass., 34.7 H. 
82 x 3 1-2 Tires 


or money back. 
Write at once for 


BUSH MOTOR COMP. “NY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


~ Easy to Play 


on Easy to Pay 


BIESCHER 


>) True-Tone 
Saxophone Book Free Saxophone 
Tells when to use Sax- bg 


Easiest of all wind instruments 
cr to play and oneof the most beau- 
band; how to_trans- As tiful. You ean learn the scale 
pose cello parts in 44 in an hour’s practice and play 
orchestra and many AS nular musie in a few weeks. 
would. like to -n take your place in a 


bardwithin 90 days, if you so 

desire. Unrivalled for home 

trait above is of Donald Cl:-rk 

Soloist wiih the famous Paul White- 

ft sixdays in your own home, without oblira- 

tion. re perfectly satisfied, pay for it on casy payments to 
of Evervthine in band and Orc’ - Inatruments 

8034 Bccaches Block Elkhart, Indiana 


. a school, In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
You may order any 
* Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
. without paying one cent in advance, an! try 
in and a complete catalog will he mailed free. 
INSTRUMENT CO. 


entertainment, church, lodge or 
man’s Orchestra. 
suit vour convenience, Mention the instrument interested 


exMBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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[SON Freight Forwarding Co. 


rates on 
household goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston |1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg 


St. Louis 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 
529 Drexel Blidg., Phil. Pa. Pine Street 


c 
17 Centra) Bldg.,.Los Angeles|-» Seattle 


Write nearest office 


wri bor 
er Remingtons, Royals. L. C. Smiths, Fox, 


perfect and guaranteed for’ three years 


cular tells how to save ~ per cent tu 
60 percent on each machine 


Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President 


10 BUYS Enscel 


Hiltions No Paste 
AST 
tse the fil to mount all kodak 
) pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


in use / 
@a-day 


rd A . gray, sepia, and re gummed paper. 
n corners of pictures, then wetand stick. 


QUICK ASY- “ARTISTIC. muss, po fuss. At pheto 
ply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitates; 
there le nothing as good. brings ful! pk«. and samples 
Co. Dept. 1456 L HICAGO 


“rom Engel Mfg. Ave.,. C 


A 
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Needed 
—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because FPiso’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and brings 
quick relief 


30¢ at your druggrs!'s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for youns and old 


500 TYPEWRITERS AT 
$10 
ete. your choice of any standard factory af 
$15 
Bush Car Delivered Free 
0 
| 
PISOS 
for Coughs & Colds 


